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The Cake Flour That Raises Your Profits! 


Cakes made with Velvet are outstanding for their larger volume, yn zoe / Y 


finer texture and flavor. Their “locked-in” moisvure = 


International’ 


means longer keeping-quality. All this adds up to faster selling 


cakes at lower production cost to you more satisfied 4 ® 


/ AKERY PROVED 


customers and higher profits, too! 
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The Dome of the Rock 4 
Jerusalem, 686 A.D. . 

: Masterpieces in cakes as well as in architec- 
: ture are the result of uncommon skill in ‘ 
: method and quality of basic materials. : 
° Flour Mills of America provides bakers ; 
: with laboratory tested flour milled from : 
¢ the finest wheat—basic material for baking ; 
° masterpieces, 
™ \ . - « : 
; 4 d ’ »y* a6 : 
| Flour Mills of America. Inc. } 
KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE; 
Re ° 
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“? Morning, Jim . }. loo this place 

is getting a steady custoriverl” 
; 


reason why—these people don’t shee 
the bread! And Jf like this do-it-yourvelf deal : 
..+ I can make my own toast the way I like it, 

all I want—ahd I wunt plenty! Wish 
could find more places in my territory 
that do the same thing!” 






























Many enterprising bakers know that toast is a 
confirmed American habit—and not limited to 
breakfasts, either . . . witness this illustration of how 
they’re influencing progressive restaurateurs to be 
lavish with their toast, to attract, to hold their 
clientele. 

And to hold —to increase—our baker customers, 
we are just as quick to recognize their requirements, 
particularly because we are bakery flour specialists. 

If you are not already making use of our special- 
ized services, why not send a part of your business 
our way? We'll pay the freight on your wire or phone 
call... and give you the most pleasing product and 
service you've ever had! 





FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee 


VNEAPOLIS *¢ KANSAS CITY 
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usa requests orrerss Kansas Wheat Growers’ Organization 
Hears Opinions on Surplus Problem 


Group Told a Better Job Must Be Done in Raising Quality Wheats 
and Selling Them Abroad to Help Eliminate Problem 


FOR RELIEF FLOUR 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that offers have been requested to 
process Commodity Credit Corp.- 
owned wheat into approximately 3,- 
975,500 Ib. of all purpose flour and 
CCC-owned corn into approximately 
1,380,000 Ib. of either regular or de- 
germed yellow cornmeal for donation 
in school lunches, 
and by institutions and welfare agen- 
Offers were due in not later 
than 4:30 p.m. (EST) Dec. 6 for ac- 
ceptance not later than midnight 
(EST) Dec. 10. The flour will be 
packed in 10 and 50 Ib. bags, and the 
in 5 Ib. bags. 


for domestic use 


cies. 


cornmeal 





Milling Firms Pay 
$35,000 in Crash 
Settlement 


ORE A suit for 
Mrs. Ellis F. Clark 
Flour Mills Co. of 
Spokane Flour Mills 
Co. of Spokane has been settled out 
of court for $35,000. 

Mr. Clark, 43, was killed over Se- 
attle last year when a plane in which 
a flying lesson collided 
pilot d by Mark 


PORTLAND, 
$325 591 filed by 
against Terminal 
Portland and the 


he was taking 


in the air with one 


P. Miller, who was also killed. Mr. 
Miller was president of the two mill- 
ing companies, owners of the plane 
Another suit for $175 000 is pend- 
ing in respect of Calbin Boyle, Mr 
Clark’s flying instructor, who was 
killed in the same accident 
BREA S&S THE STAFF ’ re 


Peruvian Miller 
Contributes $500 
To Assist K-State 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A $500 
gift has been sent to Kansas State 
College by a Peruvian flour miller as 
a contribution toward rebuilding the 
flour mill which burned last August 

Miguel Rasic of the Compagnia Mo- 


linera Del Peru, S.A., of Lima, Peru, 
who ha isited the milling school at 
Kansas State on trips to the US., 
wrote to Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head 
of the department of flour and feed 
milling industries at the college, after 
reading in milling journals that the 
school mill burned 

“T am so very deeply impressed 
that you are without a school,” Mr. 
Rasic wrote, “that I have asked the 
National City Bank of New York to 
send you from my savings account 
$500. If I had a million dollars, I 


would rebuild the school for you, but 
unfortunately I am poor, so I cannot. 
“Dr. Shellenberger, you are produc- 


yr the very best millers and my wish 


that American millers should con- 
tinue to be the best in the world, but 
without your school you cannot ac- 
complish thi 
M Rasi¢ a member of the As- 
wiation of Operative Mi'lers and 
ha ittended several AOM conven- 
tion 1 recent years 
GREAD 18 THE STAPF OF Lire—— 
GRAIN BUYER DIES 
WATERVILLE, WASH Fred R. 
Will, 69, a grain buyer for the Water- 
ville Grain Co., died recently follow- 


ing a brief illness 


By Don Kendall 


Northwestern Miller Special Correspondent 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 


big problem of how to dispose of 
wheat was tapered to a sharp, 


buying US. 
red winter 


wheat—mainly 
wheat of Kansas 


ity of U.S. wheat. They mainly 
soft varieties but need the 


. tein grain of the central s ates 
scalp-tingI ng point at the opening = jaye good flour 
session of the eighth annual meet- A team of Nebraska and 


ing of the Kansas Association of 

Wheat Growers. The meeting was 

held at the Baker Hotel, Hutch in- 

son, Dec. 3-4. 

If the problem could be summed up, 
it would be this: 


grain men—farmers, 
ficials and educators 
this fall. They didn't 
ernments we!coming 
arms. 


government 


find these 


the hard 


Europeans are skeptical of the qual- 
raise 
high pro 


to 


Kansas 


ol- 


toured Europe 
gov- 
them with open 


“We would have done better,” Dr 
“What will we do with all the Shellenberger said, “if we had been 
wheat in government bins now—and__ there to buy wheat rather than sell 


that to be raised on 
next harvest?” 


Kansas fields it.” 


And that is exactly what this team 


Dr. John A. Shellenberger, head of was trying to do—-find markets for 
the milling industries department at wheat. 
Kansas State College, gave his opin- Dr. Shellenberger and others told 
ion: about the wheat problem and some of 
“TI think you can do it by little bites the things being done by KAWG to 


and get the job done.” solve it 
These “little bites”’ include trips to Not only has the U.S. developed a 
foreign countries to interest people in’ wheat surplus problem, Dr. Shellen 





Free Market Working Supply 


Of Wheat Forecast to Drop 
To About 85 Million Bu. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


October-November 
400 million bushels the US 


to step up its wheat-wheat flour 
WASHINGTON — With another ports. 
seven months to go in this wheat One third of the wheat 
crop year the free market working under government programs 


out of the CC 
subsidy-in-kind 


through 
This 


> stocks 


program 


will 
estimate 


supply of wheat 
from a present 


move down 
of 480 


To gain a goal of 
will have 


Cx 


exported 
comes 


the 


avail- 


million bushels to not more than ability of CCC stocks for export drags 
85 million bushels as the year down the free market supply demand 
closes, factor. 
This forecast is based on the pros- Basis of Forecast 
pect that exports of wheat and wheat Here is the balance sheet upon 
flour for this crop year will amount which this forecast is made 
to approximately 400 million bushels As of Nov. 15, USDA has reported 
Exports thus far in this crop year that it has new 1957 crop wheat 
through November amount to about under loan and purchase agreements 


175 million bushels. This figure is 
roughed out to estimate flour exports 
for a still unreported date between 


to the 
els 
PRER 


(Turn to 


WHEAT, | 
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SOUTHWESTERN PRODUCTION—Flour output in the Southwest 
last crop year was the best over all since World War II 


GRAIN MARKETING—The dilemma in grain marketing today is 
discussed by A. Searle Leach, president, Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 


MILLING PROGRESS—A — on modern progress in the m Hing 
industry vas 


LIGHTNING PROTECTION—Protection from 
is easy to attain 


ee damage 


PNEUMATIC SYSTEM USE—How the Eckhart Milling Co., 
go, makes use of pneumatic handling 


—REGULAR FEATURES— 


Editorials ... , oe 
Flour Markets 
Current Flour Production poh 
Convention Calendar a 
Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow 26 


Chica- 


Mostly Personal 
Millfeed Quotations 
Stock Market 
Cinadian Review 
Worth Looking Into 





Page 


Page 


Page 


Page 


Page 


tune of about 176 million bush 
Through October USDA reported 


8a 


4a 


27 
28 
81 
82 
l4a 


berger said, but the rest of the world 


has one too, 
“By and large,” Dr 
said, “I got the 


Shellenberger 
impression that farm- 
ers in Eurcpe have done pretty well,” 
He re-erred to the big increase in 
wheat in war-ravaged countries fol- 
lowing World War II, Acreage has 
ineressed 28%, production 50% and 
population only 15% since the war, he 
said 
Consequently, 
warmly 


these countries aren't 
interested in buying U.S 


wheat. But this is on the negative 
side of the ledger, Dr. Shellenberger 
said 


In spite of this interna- 
tional wheat movement has increased 


15% in the past 10 years 

“The only thing that makes wheat 
unique,” Dr, Shellenberger said, “is 
protein.” No other animal or vege- 
table material is similar to wheat in 
prote'n, he said 


increase, 


Dr. Shellenberger pointed to future 
improvements in European milling 


and the resulting demand for high 
prote'n, something not found in na- 
tive varieties 

Europe will need hard wheat, Then 


we must be able to deliver what they 
want, Dr. She'lenberger said. In years 
past, he added, Europeans have criti- 
cized U.S. wheat for not being up to 
desired specifications, This is brought 
about by our grading systems, he said, 


which don't tell the milling quali- 
ties of the grain 
Canadian wheat is the criteria for 


much of the European milling indus- 


try and so far the I grain doesn't 
measure up to it as far as grading is 
concerned 


When the U.S 
wheat abroad, Dr 
Europeans are 


tries to sell “quality” 
Shellenberger said, 
apt to turn it away 
“Talk is cheap and they know it,” 
he said, “You have to prove 
to be worth something 
Marketwise, Dr 
the situation isn't 


it's going 
to them.” 

Shellenberger said, 
gone to get better 


The only thing to do is to work to 
gether as the KAWG and the Kansas 
Wheat Commission are doing 
“If we don't work,” Dr. Shel'en 
berger said, “we're going to lose an 
awful lot more.” 
R. L. Patterson, president of 
(Turn to KANSAS, page 16) 
enretan S tre erar 


$568,128 Asked 
In Granary Blast 
At Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA 
total ng $568,128 have 
U.S. District Court by 
charging negligence by the Tidewater 
Grain Co. in an explosion that 
wrecked the company’s plant in Phil- 
adelphia and killed three 
March 28, 1956 


suits 
filed in 
SIX companies 


Damage 
heen 


persons on 


The largest was fi'ed by the Bul- 
letin Co., across the street from the 
grain company, asking $318,765 
Other su'ts and amounts sought are 
Hanna Realty Co., $111313 and Penn 
Fruit Co., same amount: Westing- 
house Electric Corp., $16 855; Key- 
stone Industrial Plants, Inc., $4,618, 
and General Public Warehouse, Inc., 


$5,264 
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HOWARD W. FILES—-HUMANIST 


6é SELECTED one of our very top offi- 

| cers, in fact, my company’s senior vice 
president, to take on this assignment because 
I consider it to be one of the biggest and most 
important jobs in any business today. I, there- 
fore, wanted a man of broad experience and 
understanding to handle it.” 


With those words, Philip W. Pillsbury, now 
chairman of the board of Pil!sbury Mills, Inc., in- 
troduced the late Howard W. Files to a new job as 
“vice president for human relations” in 1951. 

The job would have frightened a man of lesser 
stature. Mr. Files was given full responsibility for 
his company’s public, labor, personnel and custom- 
er relations as well as company-wide training pro- 
grams, People to him were important, more im- 
portant than machines. Yet machines have their 
place in the order of things and he once remarked 
that automation had no horrors of mass unemploy- 
ment in his mind for the trend towards mechani- 
zation would raise the standard of living all round 

for the benefit of people 

To give service to people was his creed. He 
always thought in terms that service was most 
necessary and it was what he or his company had 
to offer, not what he or his company would re- 
ceive, which was the foundation of his character 
and living. That thinking was applied to his busi- 
ness life as well as to his private life. Whether it 
was work for his own company, or in the wider 
sphere of the industry he served so well for so 
long, through the Millers National Federation, the 
same approach was apparent 

Mr. Files was gifted in that he could draw to 
himself the loyal cooperation of others, His fellow- 
millers gave him the most onerous tasks to do, 
knowing his experience and understanding, the 
very qualities Mr. Pillsbury singled out, would see 
those tasks through to conclusion. And there was 
so much he did. The millers’ long range promo- 
tion program in 1947, his two presidential terms, 


his membership of committees, his guidance of the 
“miller-baker” committee, first as the original 
chairman from 1945-50 and subsequently from 
1956 in succession to G. Cullen Thomas, General 
Mills, Inc., were the epitome of dedication. And 
it was here that he had the opportunity of show- 
ing his predilection for giving service, for it was 
in that spirit he approached so many difficult 
negotiations. “He worked unselfishly” is the way a 
prominent associate in the federation describes 
the Files’ contribution to the industry. 

Yet his was not a milk-and-water humanism 
He could be forthright and stinging, as those who 
heard his inaugural address as president of MNF 
in 1950 will recall. He went after his fellow mill- 
ers, particularly those who Jacked competitive 
guts by falling into the error of throwing dis- 
cretion to the winds in order to retain or get some 
business. He did not spare up-and-coming sales 
officials from his fire. His term of office started 
when the lush years of the war were fast fading, 
those years, as he described it, when there were 
10 buyers for every nine sacks of flour. The 
younger men, Mr. Files declared, while energetic 
ind capable, were frequently lacking in seasoning 
They had not gone through heavy, competitive fire, 
and were apt to become panicky. Some of those 
“easy selling” habits had been carried over, and 
now some sales managers were not fighting hard 
enough for the extra nickels and dimes. 

Much of what Mr. Files said in 1950, and what 
he had been saying for a long time before and 
after, still rings true today. His humanism could 
never be related to laziness of mind or body—his 
own career as businessman and athlete is proof of 
that—but he encouraged people to take an inter- 
est in what they were doing, to learn more to im- 
prove for the sake of themselves and for the or- 
ganization they served. 

In “Doc” as his intimates knew him, the mill- 
ing industry has lost a statesman and uncountable 
numbers of people have lost a friend. 


Extending Credits Dangerously 


ECENTLY, the Millers National Federation, 
R in its usual forthright manner, had some 
trenchant remarks to make about the growing de- 
mands for credit from bakery concerns, a com- 
mentary provoked by reports that such demands 
appeared to be reaching an all-time high. Bakers, 
it was pointed out, were being put in an unten- 
able position because they themselves were sub- 
jected to delay in receiving remittances from thei 
large customers. Some chains and supermarkets, 
all of them selling groceries for cash, were taking 
their own sweet time to settle their bills. (The 
Northwestern Miller, Nov. 26, page 13.) 

The MNF comment was timely. The evil goes 
all the way up and down the line. For instance, 
in a reference to the MNF remarks, it has been 
pointed out that the flour jobber is getting into an 
equally intolerable position, 

Whether the jobbers like it or not, the fact is 
that credit extended to their customers has become 
an established part of business operations, In it- 
self, there is no harm in this. When credit is over- 
extended, however, it becomes a very dangerous 
procedure, and in the past it has led to the fail- 
ure of several jobbing firms 

General conditions in the flour distributing 
trade, as in many others, are conducive to increas- 
ing calls for credit. Consequently, it behooves job- 
bers to remember they are not in the banking 
business. Their purpose in life is the economical 
and efficient distribution of the products they sell. 


This cannot be accomplished by granting unwise 
credits for this only weakens the financial strength 
of the businesses involved 

This problem calls for the most careful con- 
sideration of all credits by the top managers of the 
flour jobbing firms. They should know the financial 
condition of those to whom they extend credit from 
day-to-day, if need be. They should know if they 
are making a reasonable profit on their operations, 
just how much they are indebted to other suppli- 
ers, and how the general position compares with 
six months or a year ago. There, and there only, 
lies safety. 

With this and other information available, 
credits may be granted or refused on a sensible 
basis. Without it, jobbers are operating in the dark. 
No business can survive such a risk. 





SREAD iS THE STAPF OF LiFe 


MEMO ON COMPETITION—“Competition is 
a driving force in American business and few 
people will deny it. More price problems, business 
failures and ulcers are blamed on competition 
than anything else. Yet, as a last resort, you can’t 
beat competition as a powerful influence in bring- 
ing about just prices, honest quality and proper 
service. Usually competition only forces one to 
do those things he should have already done. In 
the meantime, he has perhaps lost money or lost 
face, or both, to a competitor.”—Sam R. Honeg- 
ger, president, Honeggers’ & Co., Inc. 
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USDA Awards Contracts to Process 
Flour and Cornmeal for Relief Use 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Department of Agriculture has announced 
that contracts have been awarded to process approximately 436,000 bu. Com- 
modity Credit Corp.-owned wheat into 18,530,000 Ib. flour and approximately 
27,500 bu. CCC-owned corn into 861,000 Ib. cornmeal for foreign donation to 
U.S. private welfare organizations for free distribution abroad, Of the flour, 
17,981,000 Ib. will be all purpose, 179,000 Ib. bread and 370,000 Ib. whole wheat. 
The cornmeal will be degermed. The products will be packed in 5, 10, and 
100 Ib. bags and 100 lb. bags with 10 empty 10 Ib. bags enclosed. Since August, 
1956, approximately 26.5 million bu. of CCC-owned wheat have been processed 
into 1,184,917,910 lb. flour and approximately 15.5 million bushels of CGC- 
owned corn into 538,363,200 lb. cornmeal for domestic and foreign donation 
Details of awards are appended 


Vancouver Expects 


| To Establish New 
Export Record 


j VANCOUVER—There is every in- 
dication that this and other British 
Columbia grain terminal ports will 
establish a new record for the 1957- 
58 crop year 
Figures issued by the Vancouver 
Merchants Exchange show that Van- 
couver elevators in November cleared 
15,728,304 bu. grain, and all British 





Figures for Vancouver shipments 
for the week ended Dec. 4 show 3,- 
822,977 bu. cleared including 2,366,000 
bu. for the U.K. and Europe, 421,000 
bu. to Japan and 1,035,000 bu. for 
Russia 


Flour Exports Hit 
Top 1957 Total 
At Vancouver 


VANCOUVER—Flour exports from 
this port in October hit the highest 
monthly total so far this year. Clear- 
were 345,310 bbl. which com- 
pared with only 181,366 bbl. in Sep- 
and 198,860 bbl. in October 


ances 


tember 
last year 

The chief reason for the sharp in- 
crease in October clearances was the 
heavy buying by Philippine import- 
ers. This business alone amounted to 
256,186 bbl. against only 113,000 bbl. 
the previous month 

The October total helped materially 
in bringing the year’s movement up 
to nearly the figures for the same 
period a year the current 
total lagged far behind up to October. 
This season's figures are 2,021,542 bbl. 
compared with 2,190,033 bbl. in the 
ame period in 1956. 


ago, afte! 


Following are the October clear- 
ances by countries; Philippines 256,- 
186; West Indies 29,674; Hong Kong 
13,762; Central America 12,913; Thai- 
land 10,320; Japan 9,820; Straights 
Settlements 8,420; Panama 4,113, and 
Colombia 102 bbl. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF r re 


OATS EXPORTS RISE 
WINNIPEG—Exports of Canadian 
oats during October amounted to 3,- 
441,000 bu. and advanced the August- 
October total to 6,987,000 compared 


with 2,113,000 in the same three 
months last year, according to the 
statistics branch of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada. 


The accumulative total to the end of 


October showed 6,071,000 bu. cleared 
to the U.S., while the U.K. took 887,- 
000 bu. Small parcels of Canadian 
oats went to four other destinations. 


Mr. Sidders, whose headquarters 
will be located in the metropolitan 
New York area, will direct overall 
plant operations in the Bronx, New- 
ark and Baltimore bakeries. He 
joined the company in 1934 as a route 
salesman in the Detroit bakery. In 
1942 he moved to the Bronx bakery 
where he served as sales manager, 
then assistant manager and manager 
until his recent appointment. 

Mr. Jackson said that the forma- 
tion of the eastern region completes 
the decentralization of operations 
from the headquarters office. 

As previously announced, C. C. 
Beach, manager of the central re- 
gion, supervises plant operations in 
Boston, White River Junction, Pro- 
vidence, Syracuse, Pittsburgh and 
Youngstown. R. J. Murray, manager 
of the western region, directs plant 
activities in Chicago, South Bend, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Cleveland and 
Columbus. E. J. Finegan, manager of 
the southern region, is in charge of 
operations in Tampa, New Orleans, 
Jacksonville, Birmingham, High Point 
and Rocky Mount 


Credit 


Columbia ports boosted this figure 
t up to 17,093,726 bu. Both of these FLOUR . , 
_ . . . aon Dew rocessing 
f figures constitute new highs Bag size, charge, 
Vancouver elevators alone up to the Company— Milling point Quantity ib 100 ib. 
, : Kansas Milling Co Wichita 60,000 10 $0.42 
end of November so far this crop year Standard Milling Co Buffalo 600 000 100 09 
had cleared 49 million bushels which International Milling Co Ponca City, Okla 250,000 100 03 
7 Blackwell, Okla 350,000 100 06 
compares with only 37 million bush- Acme-Evans Co., Inc Indianapolis, ind 1,621,000 100 03° 
els in the same period last season. 179,000 100 03° 
. Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co Grand Island, Neb 2,500,000 100 10 
It is quite possible that new month- maha 1,500,000 100 08 
ohe ons a ‘Anum . . Colorado Milling & Elev. Co Beardstown, Ill 1,000,000 100 07 
ly highs may be set during the next E. D. Sidders General Mills, Inc Buffalo 1,000,000 100 05 
few months. All the available loading Russell-Miller Milling Co Buffalo 200,000 100 04 
facilities of grain terminals here have : $00,000 100 +4 
$00 000 100 09 
now been booked up to the end of Ward Baking Names 800,000 100 10/10 22 
as . —— ieee a = ° Alton, tli 1,000,000 100 02 
February. So far there has been no E. D. Sidders New Garland Mills, Inc Greensburg, Ind 700,000 100 
export grain movement from the ter- n Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
le ; » Bracer _ Inman, Newton or Winfield, Kansas 1,200,000 100 02 
yg pony per the Fraser River Regional Manager Commander-Larabee Milling Co Hutchinson, Kansas 370.000¢ 100 625 
due to silting conditions on the river. = ° Burrus Mills, Inc Dallas or Ft. Worth 4,000,000 100 0712 
However, this work is expected to be NEW YORK Arnold Jackson, *Credit. ¢Bread. tWhole wheat 
done shortly and the elevator, which sident, has announced the appoint- eoamenes 
a @ é' 7 ; ment of E. D. Sidders as manager of 
has a capacity of some half million the ewly created easter aes al Humphreys Mills, Inc Memphis, Tenn 400,000 4 50 46 
bushels, will soon do its share in the ats y oe — owe eas General Foods, Corp Kankakee, til 211,000 5 30 
export movement division of the Ward Baking Co, Murphy Grain & Milling Co Owensboro, Ky 250,000 5 15° 





Canadian Flour 


Export Committee 
Heads Reelected 


TORONTO— Ernest J. Wolff, Qua- 
ker Oats Co. of Canada, Ltd., Peter- 
borough, was reelected chairman of 
the Canadian Flour Export Commit- 
tee, at the annual meeting held at 
the Ontario Club, Toronto, recently 
Donald M. Hunter, T. H. Taylor Co., 
Ltd., Chatham, and Sol Kanee, Soo 
Line Mills, Ltd., Winnipeg, were re- 
elected vice chairmen. Herbert H 
Parker, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, is the retiring chairman 
Harry J. Dowsett, Ontario Flour 
Millers Assn., Toronto, continues as 
secretary-treasurer of the group 

The following were elected to the 
board of representatives: John L 
Cavanagh, Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto; Eric Feldthusen, Robin 
Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal; C 





Colombia 66,738 


Venewelea 349,65 
British Guiane 29,569 
Surinam 9,660 
Peru 8 400 
Chile 300 
Bolivia 67 
Brazil 548 
Iceland 31,366 
Sweden 4,541 
Norway 18,924 
> 33,252 
Netherlands 146,765 
Belgium and Luxembourg 737 





UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF WHEAT FLOUR 


October, 
Country or area Cwt. 
Canada 3,551 
Guatemala 65,601 
British Honduras 7,083 
El Salvador 28,596 
Hon Juras 11,353 
Nicaragua 12,259 
Costa Rica 22,927 
Panama Republic 24,559 
Canal Zone 7,502 
Bermuda 1,395 
Bahamas 1,376 
Cuba 160,663 
Jamaica 107,510 
Haiti 61,447 
Dominican Republic 20,433 
Leeward and Windiward Is 3,447 
Barbados 6.218 
Trinidad and Tobago 44.446 
Netherlands Antilles 18,607 


Compiled by the Washington Office, Millers National Federation. From officiel U.S. sources 


1957 
Country or area Cw. 

West Germany 11,168 
Portuga! 699 
Italy 70,197 
Lebanon 12,278 
Iran 44 
Kuwait 12,049 
Saudi Arabie 138,36) 
Arabian Penin, Sts 1,991 
Bahrein 12,146 
india > 972 
Thailand 2,375 
Indochina 6,130 
British Malaya 10,068 
Indonesia 12,4156 
Philippines 402,510 
Korea 50,641 
Hong Kong 7,750 
Japan 27,55! 
Nansei and Nanpo Is 4,550 
Trust Terr. Pacific Is 1,405 
Ghana (Gold Coast) 44,587 
Nigeria 70,208 
British West Africe 17,388 
Madeira Islands 1,400 
Angole 679 
West Port. Africa 2,792 
Liberia 800 
Belgian Congo 32,961 
French Somaliland 2,350 
Other 56 640 

Totals 2,292,802 








S. Fisher, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 


(Flour Mill Division), Saskatoon; 
Mr. Kanee; Mr. Parker; G. T. Roe, 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd. St 


Marys; Jack Schuddeboom, Eastern 
Canada Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, 
and C. L. Weckman, Pillsbury Cana 
da, Ltd., Midland. Alternates elected 
were Marce] Beland, Eastern Canada 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal; R. L. 
Fink, Maple Leaf, Ltd., Vancouver; 
A. Grosh, Midland Flour Mills, Ltd., 
St. Boniface; George Lancey, Maple 
Leaf, Toronto; E. A. Larson, Pills- 
bury Canada, Ltd., Calgary; John C 
MacLean, Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., Montreal; James J. Pater 
son, Robin Hood, Vancouver, and 
Philip W. Strickland, Almonte Flour 
Millis, Ltd., Almonte, 


The policy and planning sub-com- 
mittee consists of the following: Mr 
Parker, Mr. Wolff, Mr. Hunter, Mr 
Kanee, William H. Pinchin, Pillsbury 
Canada, Ltd., Midland, Mr. Cavanagh 
and Mr. Feldthusen. The financial 
sub-committee is composed of Mr. 
Wolff, F. H. Dunsford, Great Star 
Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Marys, Mr. 
Cavanagh and Mr. Dowsett, while 
the package differential sub-commit- 
tee consists of Daniel E. Murphy, 
secretary, Canadian National Millers 
Assn., Montreal, and Mr. Dowsett 

In addition to mill representatives, 
the meeting was attended by William 
CC. McNamara, commissioner, Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, Winnipeg, and 
William Van Viiet, chief, grain divi- 
sion, Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, Ottawa, 

Mr. Wolff gave a resume of the ac- 
tivities of the committee during the 
past 12 months, which included meet- 
ings in Winnipeg with the Canadian 
Wheat Board in January and a meet- 
ing with Gordon Churchill, minister 
of trade and commerce, in August. 
The difficulties facing the Canadian 
milling industry in export markets 


were emphasized at these meetings. 
Adoption of a constitution and set 
of by-laws was part of the business 
carried out at the meeting, and plans 
were discussed for future action on 
the part of the Canadian Flour Ex- 
port Committee, 
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Mrs. C. S. Pillsbury, 
Widow of Company 
Official, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS Mrs. Charles 8. 
Pillsbury of Wayzata died Dec. 7 at 
the age of 79. She was the widow of 


Charles S. Pillsbury, vice president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine., who died in 
1939 


Mrs. Pillsbury, a native of Minne- 
born Nelle Pendleton Win- 
ston, daughter of Philip Bickerton 
Winston, Hanover Court, Va., and 
Katharine Stevens. Her son, Philip 
W., is chairman of the board of Pills- 
bury Mills, Ine. Her husband was also 
a director of the First National Bank 
of Minneapolis and of the Minne- 
Paul and Sault Ste Marie 


apol Wi 


apoli St 
Railway 

Mrs. Pillsbury was active through- 
out her adult life in civie and phil- 
anthropic work. She was a director 
charitable organizations 
and «a member of numerous civic or- 
ganizations 


of everal 


IHlundreds of art, garden and home 
lovers in the Minneapolis area gained 
direct or indirect contact with Mrs. 
Pillsbury through her gifts to local 
museums and through the benefit of 
open houses she formerly held for 
tours of her Lake Minnetonka house 
and its extensive gardens. 

Survivors inelude her son, Philip, 
Wayzata, and three daughters, Mrs. 
Oswald B. Lord, New York; Mrs, E. 
tates Mckee, London, and Mrs. John 
A. Becker, Castleton-on-Hudson, NY. 

Grandchildren surviving are Philip 
W Ji and Henry A. Pillsbury, 
Charles P. and Winston Lord, Philip 
W., kk. Bates, Jr., and Charles D. Mc- 
Kee, Mrs. Katharine Becker Finney, 
Mi Elizabeth Becker Bigelow, and 
John J. and David Becker. 

She had four great-grandchildren, 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


Philippine Freight 
Reduced Again 


In Canada 


VANCOUVER Further changes in 
ocean freight rates from Vancouver 
to the Philippines are confusing flour 
buyers. The Manila rate has now 
been dropped to $20 ton for the peri- 
od up to the end of January, At the 
same time the shippers’ conference 
cut the rate to Japanese ports to $20 
ton and to Hong Kong to $19 

Previously, the December rate to 
Manila had been $2250 ton. It will be 
recalled that as a result of some ship- 
ments being made about two months 
ago from Vancouver at $19 ton fa.s. 
against the conference rate of $25 
ton, the conference lines cut their 
rates to $15 up to the end of Novem- 
ber. After a series of meetings the 
offending flour shipper was taken 
back into the conference and the 
Manila rate hiked to $22 50. 

This further freight reduction to 
$20 ton, coupled with the fact that 
recent arrivals of Canadian flour have 
been heavy, has resulted in a reduc- 
tion of interest by Philippine buyers 
in offerings 

Marketmen also 
other hand, that there has been a 
sharp increase in inquiries coming 
from other Far Eastern markets for 
Canadian wheat and flour. Importers 
are feeling the pinch of the Aus- 
tralian drouth and are looking to 
Canada tor supplies. 


report, on the 
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AUSTRALIAN RAINS 
IMPROVE HARVEST 


MELBOURNE — As a result of 
heavy rains in the past few days, 
Australia’s Bureau of Economics has 
increased the harvest estimate to 90 
million bushels, against the earlier 
estimate of 82 million. Previously, 
estimates had the crop as low as 70 
million bushels. Despite the forecast- 
ed increase, the availability of wheat 
and flour will still be lower than 
usual, First to be cut down will be 
Japan, according to 8. J. Perrott of 
the Australian Wheat Board. Some 
customers totally dependent upon 
Australia for supplies—New Zealand, 
Hong Kong, Southeast Asia and 
Rhodesia—will be given priority. 


Board of Trade 
Names Candidates 


For Official Posts 


KANSAS CITY Nominations for 
officers and directors of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade have been post- 
ed for the election to be held Jan. 7. 

Nominated for president are R. 
Hugh (Pat) Uhlmann, Standard 
Milling Co., and J. F. Leahy, Clay- 
Leahy Grain Co. R. J. Anderson, 
Norris Grain Co., will automatically 
become first vice president. For sec- 
ond vice president Hearne Christo 
pher, B. C. Christopher & Co., and 
Dewey E. Walter, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., are nominated. Nominees for 
the board of directors include: Wil 
liam W. Sudduth, Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co.; J. B. Gregg, Morri- 
son-Gregg-Mitchell Grain Co.; Hymie 
J. Sosland, Goffe & Carkener, Inc.; 
Wayne A. Forcade, Mid-Continent 
Grain Co.; Horace W. Johnston, Si 
monds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., and 
H. K. Hursley, Hursley Grain Co 

For the arbitration committee, the 
following have been nominated 
George R. Bicknell, the Farmers 
Union Jobbing Assn.; Ralph J. Craw- 
ford, Continental Grain Co.; H. R 
Schmid, Midwestern Grain Co.; Phil 
A. Thomason, Root Grain Co.; John 
H. Johntz, Flour Mills of America, 
Ine 

Nominated as clearing house direc- 
tors are G, L. Klecan, Francis I. du- 
Pont & Co.; J. J. Wolcott, Jr., Wol 
cott & Lincoln, Inc.; George A. Kub 
lin, Continental Grain Co., and S. C 
Masters, Masters Grain Co 

Nominated to the nominating com- 
mittee are W. B. Young, Goffe & 
Carkener, Inc., and EF. F. Merrill, 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills, Ine 
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Crown Zellerbach 
Opens New Plant 


SAN FRANCISCO—Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp. has started production in 
its new $4 million multiwall bag 
plant at Bogalusa, La., next to the 
paper mill operated by Gaylord Con- 
tainer Corp., a division of Crown 
Zellerbach. Announcement of com- 
pletion of the plant was made by J 
W. Kincaid, manager of the multi- 
wall bag sales division 

The new plant covers 216,000 sq 
ft., and is equipped with completely 
new and modern machinery capable 
of producing 50 million bags a year 
W. H. Maxwell, formerly superintend- 
ent of the firm's multiwa!l plant at 
Antioch, Cal., and Camas, Wash., has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Bogalusa plant. 


December 10, 1957 


Howard W. Files, Pillsbury Official, 
MNF Leader, Dies After Long Illness 


MINNEAPOLIS—Howard W. Files, 
vice president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
died at his home here Dec. 7 after a 
long respiratory illness. He was 64. 

3orn in Sioux Falls, S. D., he at- 
tended grammar school and high 
school in Madison, S. D., Coe College 
in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and Minne- 
ota College of Law in Minneapolis. 
In high school and college he was an 
accomplished athlete, earning letters 
for football, baseball, basketball and 
track. In his later years he was fond 
of horseback riding. 

In 1912 Mr. Files was in search of 
a job. He walked into the first build- 
ing in Minneapolis that took his fan- 
cy—the Pillsbury Building—and ob- 
tained a post as a messenger boy. 

During World War I he served in 
the army as a second lieutenant, re- 
turning to Pillsbury in 1919 to be 
appointed manager of the durum de- 
partment. In 1922 he became mana- 
ger of the bakery department, and in 
1925 assistant general sales manager 
He joined the Pillsbury board in 1928, 
becoming general sales manager in 
1931 and vice president in 1933. In 
1940 he was placed in charge of the 
company’s sales and advertising. In 
1951 he became vice president for 
human relations 

Mr. Files occupied a prominent 
place in the affairs of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. In 1947 he was ap- 
pointed to the management commit- 
tee charged with carrying out the in- 
dustry’s two-year $2.5 million flour 
promotion enterprise which was 
eventually continued to grow into 
the major operation now carried out 
under the auspices of the Wheat Flour 
Institute. Mr. Files joined the asso- 
ciation’s board of directors in 1948 
and was prominent as a member of 
many committees. 

Most notable was his contribution 
to the “miller-baker” committee 
which he led from its formation in 
1945 to 1950 when he was succeeded 
by G. Cullen Thomas, General Mills, 
Inc. In 1956, Mr. Thomas himself re- 
tired from the post, on leaving GMI, 
and Mr. Files again took up the 
chairmanship and guided the trade 
through what has been described as 
a most difficult period needing the 
most delicate negotiating ability. 


In the period 1950-52, he achieved 
MNF"s topmost post, that of presi- 
dent, and he acquitted himself with 
Since then he has been 


distinction 





Howard W. Files 


called into consultation by his fellow 
millers on many aspects of the trade. 
One of his last duties was to act as 
a member of a special research group 
of millers to examine the operations 
of the federation to see if improve- 
ments could be made 

The culmination of his career with 
MNF came at the annual convention 
in Chicago in May of this year when 
he was appointed an honorary mem- 
ber of the federation. Mr. Files was 
due to retire from Pillsbury early in 
1958 

Mr. Files did not restrict his ac- 
tivities to milling affairs alone and 
the community at large benefited 
from his work, help and advice. He 
served on the board of trustees of the 
Greater Minneapolis Safety Council, 
Abbott Hospital and Westminster 
Presbyterian Church. 

Survivors are his widow, Nora, a 
daughter, Mrs. Marcia Ashley, wife 
of the Rev. Albert Ashley of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and four grandchildren. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lirt 


Officers Elected 
By Pittsburgh 
Flour Club 


PITTSBURGH The annual elec- 
tion of officers for the Pittsburgh 
Flour Club was held atadinner meet- 
ing at Roosevelt Hotel recently. 

William Giltenboth, Pittsburgh 
Flour Co., was elected president; 
Howard G. Baier, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., vice president; Howard Meanor, 
Schomaker Co., secretary, and J. J. 
Spagnol, flour broker, treasurer. 

Directors named were: R. Mizgor- 
ski, Pittsburgh Flour Co.; Ben 
Peoples, flour broker; Elmer Scho- 
maker, Schomaker Co.; Carl A. Wei- 
mer, Bay State Milling Co.; J. F. 
Sherry, Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Art E. Edwards, flour broker, Mr. 
Peoples and Carl A. Weimer, were 
the nominating committee. 

The club's Christmas party will be 
held Dec. 17 at the Pittsburgh Ath- 
letic Club with Art E. Edwards and 
Richard Berg, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
as chairmen 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF Fr Lire— 


Flour Distributors 
At Chicago Slate 
Christmas Party 


CHICAGO—The annual Christmas 
party of the Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors is planned for the 
evening of Dec. 13 at the Furniture 
Club of America. Starting at 3 p.m., 
when card tables will be set up for 
early-birds, a full program of fel- 
lowship is planned, The dinner is to 
consist of turkey, filet of blue pike 
Amandin, baked ham, seafood New- 
burg, three kinds of salads, five kinds 
of assorted hot hors d'oeuvres, and 
five kinds of desserts. 





JAPAN WIDENS 
BUYING SCOPE 


TOKYO—The Japanese Ministry of 
Forestry and Agriculture is reported 
to be planning a change in its food 
import program for 1958. Currently, 
the main wheat suppliers are the 
U.S., Canada and Australia. Plans 
are being made to add the Argentine 
and France to the list. 
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L. A. Williamson, 
Red Star Division 
Manager, Dies at 58 


CHICAGO Lymar Abbott Wil- 
liar 8, manage! f the Central 
D ! f Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
uct & lied Dec. 4 

Mr. Williamson joined Red Star in 
1946, | to that time he was as- 


rr ted with the Ward Baking Corp. 
is a regional manager and with Pur- 


ity Bakeries Corp. a ice president. 
M Williamson held charter mem- 
bership card No. 1 in the Bakers 
Club f Chicago following its re- 
rga tion into the major bakers 
ind lied o inization it is today. 
He va the first president of the 
clul t 1 t time, and continued his 
embership and intensive participa- 
t the affairs of the club for 
\ member of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, and a 
member f the American Bakers 
Assn. during his career in the baking 
lust Mr. Williamson was active 
the Society for the Advancement 
f Mar ement and was chairman of 
the C inity Fund for the baking 
indust He is survived by his widow, 
i 


ME STAr re 


VOTE POSTPONED 
TORONTO—The vote on the pro- 
posed wheat marketing plan for On- 
inally scheduled for Dec 
postponed by the Ontario 
Farm Products Marketing Board, at 


the request of the wheat growers 
ttee, until Jan. 17. The officials 
felt more time was required to ac- 


rowers with the details of 
the pro] d plan 
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DISCUSSION—W. P. Tanner, Tan- 
ner-Evans-Siney Corp., “dean” of the 
New York flour distributors, and 
Samuel R. Strisik, 8S. R. Strisik Co., 
New York, past president of the New 
York Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors and president of the New York 
Produce Exchange, two key figures 
through the years in the activities of 
the NYAFD and NAFD, are shown 
discussing the success of the dinner 
dance of the New York group held 
Dec. 5. 





Baltimore Grain 
Exports Show Rise 


BALTIMORE—Grain exports from 
Baltimore increased in November 
over last year, according to the 
monthly report of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. A total of 
693,186 bu. was exported in Novem- 
ber, compared with 611.038 in No- 
vember, 1956. Corn exports totaled 
1425. 600 bu., compared with 2,517,977 
bu. in November, 1956. Other exports 
in November were: oats, 105.000 bu; 
rye, 244 632 bu.: barley, 51,333 bu 
and soybeans, 583,139 bu 





Interstate Bakeries Corp. Buys 


Denver’s Campbell-Sell Firm 


KANSAS CITY Interstate Bak- 


eries Corp. will expand its operation 

nto the Rocky Mountain region Jan. 

by ] ng the Campbell Sell Bak- 
& Denver 


Ihe uncement was made joint- 


R. L. Nafziger, chairman of the 

rd of Interstate; Roger D. Knight, 

Jy iirman of the Campbell- 

Sell B Co. and chairman of the 

board president of the U.S. Na- 

tion B I ind F M. Bain, presi- 
iT f ¢ pbell-Sell 

r ase pri f the assets 

ind facilitie f Campbell-Sell, which 

ving the tri-state area 

898, was not disclosed. No real 

estate nvolved in the transaction 


but Int tate official iid the bak- 


tinue to pe ite at 12th 
1 Curt Sts. under lease agree- 
‘ I Southeast portion of the 


yaakery property has beer id to the 


w street 
A rd to John R. Dow, presi- 
ient of Interstate Bakerie Joseph 
Kehoe vho has been ce president 
f Campbell-Sell, will be plant man- 
er. A ther personne] are expect- 
1 t tinue with the new organi- 
nder the brand names of 
Sunbe ind Butternut, the Denver 
vhole e bakery has innual sales 
plume f between $2,000,000 and 
$3,00 ). It distributes bread and 
bakery products in eastern Colorado, 
weste! Nebraska and southeastern 


Wyoming. A sales depot is maintained 
at Greeley, Colorado 

“Interstate Bakeries is most en- 
thusiastic in becoming a part of the 
progressive, fast growing Rocky 
Mountain area,”” Mr. Dow said in the 
company’s general offices in Kansas 
City. “The fact that Denver's growth 
has been three times greater than the 
national average in the last seven 
years strongly influenced our deci- 
sion to locate in Denver.” 

The acquisition of the Denver plant, 
he added, further strengthens Inter- 
state’s national position as it has 
plants serving the east, the midwest, 
south and Pacific Coast. The Camp- 
bell-Sell plant fills the gap in its mar- 
keting picture 

The Interstate organization, which 
last year topped $100,000,000 in sales 
volume, has three plants in Los An- 
geles, two in Chicago and bakeries in 
Kansas City, Omaha Cincinnati, 
Grand Rapids, Des Moines, Peoria, 
Springfield (Ill.), Milwaukee, Buffalo, 
Oakland-San Francisco, Sacrimento, 
San Diego, Long Beach, Glendale, 
Santa Ana, Santa Barbara and F] 
Centro. Cake plants are operated in 
Chicago, Kansas City, Cincinnati, Los 
Angeles, Birmingham and Greensboro 

Its bread brand names include But- 
ternut, Weber's, Log Cabin, Mrs 
Karl's, Blue Seal and Four-S. Cakes 
are marketed under the Dolly Madi- 
son label with the exception of the 
southeastern states division where 
both names of Dolly Madison and 
White House are used 





March to Modernization 





Independent Firm Discloses 


Plans for Refurbishing Mill 


DENTON, TEXAS—The Morri- with single wrap-around conveyor 
son Milling Co. of Denton, Texas, belt driven by one motor, to carry 
is embarking upon a long range both intake and discharge of grain 


modernization program which con- Complete dust control is included in 
templates ultimately the complete both this elevator and in Elevator 
conversion to pneumatic elevation Osi 

and conveying of mill stocks and In 1955, Mr. and Mrs. Morrison 
of grain being cleaned for the mill. again visited Europe and took the 


In addition, plans for an office ex- opportunity to inspect newly-equipped 
tension are being completed, mills in Italy, Switzerland and Ger 
many. They were guests at the plant 
of Buhler Bros,, Uzwil, Switzerland, 
another machinery manufacturing 
firm which has done extensive pio- 
neering work in the pneumatic fleld 

The move towards the moderniza 
tion of production facilities began in 
1956 when the company's internal 


E. Walter Morrison is president of 
the company as well as being princi- 
pal owner. Edward W. Morrison is 
executive vice president. The scope 
of the program indicates that some 
enlargement of milling capacity will 
be inevitab'e — present capacity is 
1,500 sacks, basis 24 hours’ opera 
tion—and the Morrisons comment was abandoned in favor of conver- 
“This is one independent mill that ion to electric power, Then a Bel 
plans to endure for some time gian-made slip ring motor was in 


talled, and a power contract was 
executed with Denton's newly-con- 


combustion gas engine power plant 


When the company was formed in 
1936, there were 13 flour mills in 
Oklahoma and 16 in Texas. Today 
there are six in Oklahoma and 10 in 
Texas. Morrison presently is one of ; 
three independently owned and oper New Machines Purchased 
ated mills in Texa 


structed and enlarged municipal pow 
er plant 


The latest development is the pur- 


Initially, modernization and expan chase of two new Buhler machines 
sion of the facilities started in 1950 One is a filter machine, planned to 
Elevator “C”, with push button con provide ultimately final filtered recoy 


trol head house, and 300,090 bu. of ery after pneumatic elevation and 
storage capacity was erected in that transportation of all mill stocks, It is 
veal now being used to provide air for the 


rood and poor roll suctions and for 
European Inspections good and poor elevator head dis 


It was in 1953 that Mr. Morrison charges in the flour mill 
Sr., made an on-the-spot investigation The 
of modernization abroad. In that year 
accompanied by Mr Morrison, he 
traveled in northern Europe. Mill 
and trade connections were visited 
in England, Scotland, Norway, Swe 
den, Denmark, Holland and Belgium 
The plant of Henry Simon, Ltd 
Cheadle Heath, British milling ma 


other recent purchase is a 
juhler pneumatic automatic experi 
mental mill, now being used to mill 
experimentally all wheats purchased 
and completely pretest the resulting 
flour in the laboratory before wheat: 
for the mill mix are selected or any 
blending of wheat mixes begins. This 
mean that the Morrison officials 
chinery manufacturer, was inspected know what flour results will be be 
and there Mr. Morrison saw some of fore actual production starts. Thus 
the latest developments in pneumatic Mr. Morrison points out, the post 
conveying mortem character often so prevalent 

The next major step in expansion in the laboratory testing of flour j 
came in 1955 when another concrete 
elevator Elevator “H was con 
structed with a capacity of 500,000 


avoided 

Depreciation on the existing plant, 
which includes rapid amortization of 
bu. It has 27 hexagonal bins equipped (Turn to MORRISON, 


page 1) 


44 
MODERNIZATION PROGRAM-—Pictured inspecting the newly-acquired 
Buhler pneumatic automatic experimental mill are, left to right, Edward W. 
Morrison, executive vice president of Morrison Milling Co., E. Walter Morri- 
son, president, and Rex McFadden, chemist. 











Flour Market 
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Flour Buying Declines, Prices Firm 
As Mills Prepare for Holiday Slump 


8 Meme: was very little flour buy- 
ing consummated in the 7-day 
period ending Dec, 6 as mills finished 
tabulating heavy sales made the pre- 
vious week and prepared for the an- 
nual period of inactivity which is ex- 
pected to dominate the markets dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays. Inquiries 
were almost non-existent as bakers, 
now comfortably fixed for flour sup- 
plies to draw upon, turned toward 
their own holiday business activities. 

Flour prices were fairly steady for 
the week, with the most extreme 
changes being a 2 to 8¢ decline in 
some soft wheat types in the East. 
Springs were steady to 1¢ off, while 
hard winters were generally 4¢ high- 
er. Clears were spotty, while family 
flour sales were very scarce and 
prices unchanged, although shipping 
directions were fairly brisk. 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week amounted to 84% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 25 to 30% in 
the central states and 16% in the 
Southwest. 

Running time of five days last week 
showed a gain over the previous, 
four-day Thanksgiving week, al- 
though it is generally reported that 
running time has been dropping. Pro- 
duction by mills of the U.S. amounted 
to 102% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 90% the previous week 
and 103% a year ago. (See tables on 


page 9.) 
Northwest 

Minneapolis: Prices were steady to 
l¢ lower, shipping directions and run- 
ning time were down a little, and 
the mills were preparing last week 
for the year-end lull which usually 
accompanies the preoccupation of 
bakers and other flour buyers with 
Christmas and the advent of the new 
year. Spring wheat mills sold very 
little flour, as expected following a 
run of heavy buying such as occurred 
two to three weeks ago, Sales figures, 
at 84% of five-day capacity for the 
week, apparently reflected the rem- 
nants of the big go-round of the last 
weck in November. Sales for the pre- 
vious week, when the bulk of the 
buying oecurred, amounted to 317%, 
by comparison, Sales for a year ago 
last week amounted to only 55% of 
capacity 


Shipping directions ranged from 
fair to good, with mills expending 
considerable effort to boost direc- 
tions. Shipments by spring wheat 
mills for the week amounted to 
98%, of five-day capacity, compared 
with 91% the previous week and 
107% a year ago. 


Family flour sales were slow, but 
there was a fairly good run of ship- 
ping directions. 

Clears were spotty, ranging from 
scarcity and strong prices at some 
mills to over-abundance and weak 
prices at others, 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
for the week amounted to 103% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 96% 
the previous week and 108% a year 
ago. Mills of the interior Northwest 
produced at 96% of capacity, com- 
pared with 87% the previous week 
and 110% a year ago, Mills of the 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











Northwest produced at 98% of capa 
city, compared with 90% the previou 
week and 109% a year ago. (See 
tables on page 9.) 

Quotations Dec. 6, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots Minneapolis: Spring wheat 
bakers standard patent $6.07@6.17, 
short $6.17@6.27, high gluten $6.37@ 
6.47, first clear $5.22@5.65, whole 
wheat $6.07@6.17; family flour $6.45 
@TA5 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
flour sales were on the meager sid 
again last week, amounting to 16% olf 
five-day capacity. This compares with 
18% the previous week and 38% a 
year ago. Domestic sales were even 
slower than the figures indicate, since 
nearly half of last week's volume was 
for government and export accounts 

Bakery buyers displayed little in 
terest in flour, despite a rising trend 
in the price amounting to about 4¢ 
sack. Since most bakers have suffi 
cient flour booked to carry them to 
March, they are not concerned about 
what they consider temporary or in 
significant advances in the market 
Mill sales departments can see little 
of a bullish nature in the picture, so 
are not pushing buyers for new book- 
ings. Their efforts seem to be aimed 
mainly at getting directions. Mills 
rate directions fair to good 

Family flour bookings are at the 
zero level, but directions continue to 


be quite good, holiday baking ap 


parently causing jobbers and whole- 
salers to order out once more before 
the pre-inventory lull. Prices on the 
nationally advertised brands were un- 
changed, but some of the other 
brands advanced 10 to 15¢ sack 

In the export market, the U.N 
bought flour for refugees in the Mid- 
dle East from one export house that 
has been trying to fill the order from 
hard winter wheat millers. This has 
taken some flour of certain grades 
off the market, but has not affected 
the price structure greatly. Other- 
wise, inquiry has been light and busi- 
ness small. 

Quotations Dec. 6, carlots, cottons, 
Kansas City: Hard winter wheat bak 
ery short patent $5.77@5 87, standard 
95% patent $5.67@5.77, straight $5.62 
5.72, established brands of family 
flour $6.50@7.30: first clears with 
13.50 to 14.50% protein $4.40@5; first 
clears with 11% protein $4.55@4.60; 
1% ash clears and higher $4.25@ 4.45 

Wichita: Mills operated at 97% of 
capacity last week. Sales were light, 
averaging 30%, compared with 20% 
the preceding week and 110% a year 
igo. Shipping directions were fair to 
good, Prices were up 5¢. Quotations 
Dec. 6, basis Kansas City: Family 
$6.84, bakers’ short patent $5.82, bak 
ers’ intermediate $5.72, first 
$5.12, second clears $4.82 

Hutchinson: A_ persistent lag in 
sales continued the past week, and 
only small lots were sold, with p.d.s 
making up most of the business. Most 
of the trade is covered for at least 
60 days. Family flour business was 
also quiet and prices on all brands ad- 
vanced 5¢. Buyers were not willing 
to commit themselves at current 
prices. Mill operations were steady 
and better than four days. Outlook 
for this week is slightly better 
Quotations Dec, 6, basis Kansas City 
Hard winter family short patent, in 
cottons, enriched $6.4546.55, bakers 
short patent, in papers $5.65@5.70 
standard $5.55@5.65 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 
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Heavy Wheat Receipts, Holiday Lull 
Depress Durum, Semolina Prices 


EAVY durum receipts at the 

major markets during the 
seven-day period ending Dec. 6 caused 
prices to soften all along the line 
Even with a sizable portion of the 
arrivals damaged, there remained 
just about enough good quality wheat 
to supply most requirements 

Good milling durum was off ap 
proximately 5¢ from the previous 
week, and semolina had dropped 10¢ 
by the close of the period. Buying of 
semolina dried up, partly because of 
preoccupation with holiday business 
by macaroni manufacturers, and the 
customary reluctance to jump into a 
softening market. 

There is fairly general agreement 
that users of semolina can stretch 
their supplies through the year-end 
holiday period. Shipping directions 
continued to be just fair 

Production by durum milis for the 


week amounted to 114% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 100% 
the previous week and 88% a year 
ago 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Dec. 6 were as fol- 
lows: 


Choice No. | amber or better 


$2.36@2.41 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 2.35@2.40 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 2.33@2.37 
Medium No. | durum or better 2.28@2.35 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 2.27@2.34 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 2.24@2.32 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 


5-day wk Wily. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

Dec. 1-7 157,500 179,094 114 
Previous week 157,500 *157,70! 190 
Year ago 156,500 137,833 88 
Crop year 
production 
July |-Dec. 7, 1957 *3,782,744 
July |-Dec. 8, 1956 3,414,594 

*Revised 
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Outlook for Millfeed 
Improves as Prices, 
Buying Increase 


HE millfeed markets displayed 

some strength in the seven-day 
period ending Dec. 6, the first evi- 
dence of recovery in a long time. 
Prices generally ranged from 50¢ low- 
er to $2 higher, with a firm undertone 
evident throughout the period. Large 
mixers displayed more interest than 
in recent weeks. With prices still sev- 
eral dollars lower than at the same 
time a year ago, there is still consid- 
erable room for recovery. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
52,357 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 46,190 tons 
in the previous week and 53,793 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


-_ Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed trading was 
the best in a number of weeks as the 
result of some fairly heavy buying 
by mixers late in the period. Bran 
and midds. finished the week steady 
to 50¢ stronger. The week opened Dec 
2 with demand poor, but no distress 
supplies in evidence. Prices were firm 
The following day brought some in 
terest from the country trade and 
from several small mixers, and gave 
a firm tone to the market. By mid 
week demand was slower, but the 
mills were already relatively com 
fortable for the week and there was 
no pressure to sell. A good demand 
from mixers developed Dec. 5 and 
swept away sufficient supplies to 
leave most mills in a good position 
as the week closed Dec. 6. Red dog 
demand was poor, but the situation 
was not considered as distress. Quo- 
tations Dec. 6 gran) «=6$2950030 
midds. $29.50@30, flour midds. $32 
red dog $33@35 

Kansas City: Millfeed demand in 
the Southwest was improved in the 
week ended Dec. 9, compared with 
the previous week. Supplies were not 
quite so plentiful, a number of mills 
having sold out their production into 
this week. Buyers were also a bit 
more active, the country trade and 
jobbers absorbing the sacked feeds 
and mixers coming into the market 
for bulk feeds. Prices were up 50¢ to 
$1, sacked bran and bulk middlings 
advancing the maximum. Bulk bran 
and shorts were 50¢ stronger and 
sacked shorts up 75¢. Quotations Dec 
9, carlots, Kansas City: Bran $29.50@ 
30 25, shorts $30.25@31, sacked: bran 
$2525.75, shorts $26.75 @ 27.50, mid- 
dlings $26.50@ 27.25, bulk 

Wichita: Millfeed demand, mostly 
for mixed cars, was good last week 
with offerings insufficient. Bran and 
shorts advanced 50¢ ton. Quotations 
Dec. 6, basis Kansas City: 
$29.75, shorts $30.75 

Salina: Demand was good and bran 
was $1 higher, with shorts up a like 
amount. Supplies were about in line 
with trade requirements. Quotations 
Dec. 6, basis delivered Kansas City 
Bran $29.50@30, gray shorts $30.50@ 
31 

Hutchinson: Millfeed showed signs 
of regaining some of the big losses 
of recent weeks. Prices advanced 50¢ 
on both bran and shorts and demand 
was fair from truckers and jobbers 
The big milo crop of Western Kan- 
sas is more than half harvested, and 


Bran 


(Turn to MILLFEED, page ’ 
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Opposing Pressures Develop 
Mixed Trend in Wheat Prices 


wy eet futures were under 
the pressure of a two-way 
trend during the seven-day period 
ending Dec. 9. A revival of export 
interest and the growing belief that 
free wheat supplies will soon be mov- 
ing toward short supply tended to 
push current contracts up sharply. 
But deferred contracts, in contrast, 
were weaker as favorable reports 
continued to circulate about the ideal 
conditions prevailing for the new 
hard winter wheat crop now dormant 
in the Southwest. 

futures 
December 


Closing 
Dec. 9 


prices of wheat 
were: Chicago 


$2.21%, March $2.25%@%, May 
$2.20% @%, July $1.94%, September 


$1.97; Kansas City—December $2.18 
@2.18%, March $2.20%@%, May 
$2.12%, July $1.90%.@1.91; Minne- 
apolis—December $2.32%, May 
$2.285 


The prediction that 1957 wheat 
production will fall short of actual 
needs was brought into sharp focus 
last week as the latest private esti- 
mate of withdrawals by government 
loan impoundings was released. The 
estimate placed impoundings for the 
30 days between Oct. 15 and Nov. 15 
at 20 million bushels, bringing the 
total for the crop year to date to 
173 million bushels. Although the 
total withdrawals to date comprise 
less wheat than at the same time a 
year ago, there have been indications 
that the total wheat placed in the 
loan program may reach 200 million 
bushels before the deadline is 
reached, which would be considera- 
bly higher than the figure generally 
conceded as necessary to tighten 
supplies 

Futures derived considerable 
strength from a revival of export in- 
terest and the activities of exporters 
who purchased all available supplies 
in anticipation of business to come. 

Among buyers were the U.K. and 
Israel, each taking approximately 
700,000 bu. Gulf hard, and Ecuador, 
a smaller amount of Gulf hard. Opti- 
mism was generated by issuance of 
the Public Law 480 authorization to 
Pakistan for purchase of 22 million 
bushels of hard red and spring wheats 
starting Dec. 11; by inquiries from 
Poland; and by the issuance of export 
licenses by the West German gov- 
ernment for the buying of US. 
wheat. Other bullish factors included 
the announcement by Argentina that 
its wheat crop is smaller than fore- 
cast earlier, and the purchase by 
Japan of one million bushels of west 
coast white wheat. 

In contrast, deferred futures at 
both Chicago and Kansas City were 
off sharply, reflecting the difference 
in the poorly planted, weather-dam- 
aged Southwest wheat crop a year 
ago and the excellent crop now in 
the ground under ideal planting and 
weather conditions. Moisture has been 
ample this year, in contrast with one 
of the worst drouths in history which 
plagued the Southwest crop just a 
year ago. With this prospect of a big 
crop next year, barring unexpected 
reversals, the July and September 
contracts at Chicago dropped 1 to 
2¢, while the July contract at Kansas 
City was off fractionally. 

Another factor to which the trade 
is attaching considerably more bear- 
ish significance each week is the 
prospect of lower price supports if 
the plans of Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture, are approved by 


Congress 


Receipts of wheat at the primary 
markets during the week ending Dec. 
6 totaled 6.4 million bushels, com- 
pared with 5.3 million the week be- 
fore. Receipts at Minneapolis were 
easier and totaled 1,219 cars. There 
was not much desire on the part of 
millers for cash wheat, since flour 
business was again inactive after the 
recent flurry. There appeared little 
hope of any renewed interest until 
after the first of the year. 

A rather inactive export business, 
too, withheld the support of this seg- 
ment of the trade and the cash basis 
was 2@3¢ lower here, but old crop 
futures held fairly steady, partly be- 
cause of a private report of fairly 
heavy impoundings under the loan 
during the last month. The average 
protein of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the week 
was 14.14% compared with 13.80% 
the same week last year. Ordinary 
No. 1 dark northern spring or No, 1 
northern spring wheat, through 11% 
protein, was trading at 2@3¢ over the 
Minneapolis December price at the 
close; 12% protein 3@4¢ over; 13% 
protein 5@6¢ over; 14% protein 5@ 
8¢ over; 15% protein 6@10¢ over; 
16% protein 8@13¢ over; 17% pro- 
tein 11@16¢ over the Minneapolis 
December price. Minneapolis Decem- 
ber wheat closed at $2.31% Dec. 6 

The durum picture was changed 
with bids from the various categories 
being reduced as much as 6¢ bu. De- 
mand was quite slow. (See tables on 
page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Dec. 6 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 
Ordinary $ 
11% Protein 
12% Protein 
13% Protein 


14% Protein 
15% Protein 


33%@2.34% 
33%@2.34% 
34% @2.35% 
36% @2 37% 
36% @2.39% 
37% @241% 
16% Protein 39% @2 44% 
17% Protein 42% @2.47% 


Protein premiums for over 17%, tc each 
1/3% higher 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib 
le discount each ‘2 Ib. under 58 Ib 

Cash Prices Rise 

Cash wheat prices at Kansas City 
advanced in the week ended Dec. 9 
The basic December opticn went up 
3%¢ bu., but this gain was offset 
somewhat by declines in premiums 
amounting to 1@2¢. Wheat with ordi- 
nary protein commanded premiums 
1¢ lower, as did the grain on the low 
side of the range in other protein 
grades. On the high side of the range 
premiums were off 2¢ 


NNN REYNE 


Good buying interest prevailed 
with mills absorbing the wheat of 
higher protein and better origin. and 
merchandisers taking the wheat suit- 
able for blending. Supplies were not 
large, and this tightness was said to 
have kept the volume of trading down 
to less than what it might have been 
Interior offerings and farm selling 
were rather limited most of the week 
However, an improvement occurred 
as the wheat price advanced and as 
milo and corn harvesting proceeded 
to put more pressure on storage facil- 
ities. Receipts last week amounted to 
344 cars, compared with 601 the pre- 
vious week and 558 a year ago 

Premiums were quoted Dec. 9 as 
follows: Ordinary 11492¢ over the 
basic December option of $2.18; 
11.56% -protein 2% @2¢ over; 11.75% 
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CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* . * ” * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by milis reporting currently te The North 


western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 
mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages ‘ 


Dec. |-7 *Previous 0 








ec. 2-8 Dec. 4-10, Dec. 5-11, 
1967 week 1956 1955 1954 
Northwest 683 448 628,255 727,632 679,323 673,127 
Southwest 1,387,576 1,206,532 1,353,860) 1,274,964 1,258,688 
Buffalo $80,071 504,763 576,687 676,486 507,306 
Central and Southeast 540,310 453,985 $05,020 679,768 664,395 
North Pacific Coast 316,926 266,374 317,069 316,910 295,073 
Totals 3,508 331 3,080,129 3,480,399 3,429,471 3,296 $89 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74.1 74.1 76 76 76 
*Revised 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July | to 
Dec. |-7 Previous Dec. 2-8, Dec. 4-10, Dec. 5-11 Dec. 7, Dec. 8 
1957 week 1956 1955 1954 1957 1966 
Northwest 98 90 109 98 91 16,334,320 16,013,462 
Southwest 107 93 103 98 97 29,564,317 30,046,155 
Buffalo 9 104 121 121 110 12,821,520 12,661 64) 
Central and S$. E 91 7 89 101 64 12,635,369 12,469,735 
No. Pacific Coast 90 6! 90 87 6s 7,220,481 7,130,044 
Totals 102 90 103 101 97 76,476,007 76,320,229 
SOUTHWEST Two years ago 475,000 578,486 121 
Kansas City Five-year average 114 
5-day week Flour % ac Ten-yeor everege 106 
capacity output tivity NORTHWEST 
Dec 1-7 281,750 315,705 112 
Previous week 281/750 253.629 90 Minneapolis 
Year ago 287,500 267,298 95 5-day week Flour % ac 
Two years ago 279,650 294.338 106 capacity output tivity 
owe year average 97) = Dec. 1-7 231,000 237,843 103 
en-year average 86 = Previous week 231,000 *222,770 % 
50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas peer 290 237,000 286,061 108 
= Two years aq 237.000 242.962 102 
City (including Wichita and Salina) Five-year average 99 
5-day week Flour %e ac- Ten-year average 90 
capacity output tivity Revised 
Dec 17 1,020,950 1.071 671 105 ' 
Denulons week 1020 950 $952 903 3 Principal interior mille in Minnesota, includ- 
Year ago 1.032.500 1 086503 106 ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana 
Two years ago ..1,021,350 980.646 97 end lowa 
Five-year average 95 
Venvesr everaee 9% 5-day week Flour %e ac 
tn capacity output tivity 
Dex 17 464 650 446.605 %6 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Previous weet 464 650 "405 4656 6? 
Mills in Illinuss, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Year «go 430,500 47i,771 110 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee swo yeers ago 454,500 436,361 % 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri Five-year average 95 
5-day week Flour Yo ac vegye Grwege 94 
evised 
capacity output tivity 
Dec. 1-7 592,250 540,310 91 PACIFIC COAST 
Previous week 592,250 "453,985 7 
Gosp ane 570'250 505 020 a9 Principal Mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Two years ago 570,250 579,768 101 (Seattle, Tacoma, Interior Washington Mills, 
Five-year average 85 Portiond and Interior Oregon Mills): 
Ten-year average 84 
*Revised 6-day week Flour Ye ac 
capacity output tivity 
BUFFALO P Dec 1.7 343,960 316.926 90 
5-day week Flour e ac Previous week 353,960 266,374 al 
capacity output tivity Year ago 353,950 317,069 90 
Dex 1-7 467,500 §60 0/1 9% Two years ago 363,750 316.910 90 
Previous week 4867 500 504,983 104 Five-year average ae 
Year ago 475,000 576,667 121 Ten-year average a4 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millifeed to for week ending Dec 7 and prior two weeks, toaether with 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City 
and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. Production com 
puted on the basis of 72% flour production 


Southwest* Northwest* Bulfalot Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yeer Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
production to date production to date production to date production to date 





Dec 1-7 28,098 598 68) 4,122 313,618 11.437 246,174 62,357 1,166,473 
Previous week $24,432 $12,062 96% $46,190 
Two weeks ago 26,023 14,102 11,509 63.434 
194 27.414 605 484 14,697 320.314 11,682 243,068 63,793 1,168, 666 
1955 25,616 690.474 13,711 317,617 11.676 195 408 61,206 1.103.499 
1954 25,488 562,999 13.584 317,086 10,238 246,424 49.310 1.146 608 
1953 23,657 564 484 14,087 337,500 19,462 277,230 46.226 1,179,214 
*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. FAll mills. Revised 
protein 244@7¢ over 12% protein was selling at $2.2502.30, delivered 


5@12¢ over 12.50° protein Tu 14¢ 
protein 10019¢ over 


north Texas mills. Demand was good 
over: 13% and offerings were light 

13.50% protein 11021¢ over 14% The markets were active in the 
protein 12@23¢ over Pacific Northwest last week, with ex- 
porters seeking wheat to cover some 
of their old export requirements, par- 
ticularly to India. Japan bought three 
cargoes of white in its usual request 
for tenders. There was a slightly bet- 


The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Dec. 6 


is shown in the accompanying table 
No. | Dark and Hard $ 


No. 2 Dark and Hard 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 


1@@?2 48'/, 
17@2 48 
16@2.46 ter movement of wheat out of the 


i 
2 
2.15 

ey 5 eee ene Cave eo st), country, principally by trucks. Mills 
No. 2 Red 2.18@2.21 were more actively in the market, 
Me. 2 Red By) sey seeking to cover for some export 
bookings. Crops are dormant. Winter 
At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard wheat went into the ground under 


winter milling wheat was selling Dec 
9 at $24992.51, rail basis, delivered 
Texas common points. Truck wheat 


favorable moisture conditions and 
growth has been good. The weather 
has: heen seasonable 
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KANSAS WHEAT GROWERS 


(Continued from page %) 





KAWG, outlined what the group had 
done the past year and some of the 
future prospects 

The Kansas Wheat Commission was 
passed into law effective May 1, 1957. 

“In my opinion,” Mr. Patterson 
one of the greatest ad- 
vancements for wheat growers of 
Kansas, to be able to not only pro- 
duce wheat, but also promote the dis- 
posal of our product and let the world 
know that we grow the best wheat 
in the rid,” 

Mr. Patterson lauded the co-opera- 
tives for the cooperation with the as- 
sociation and explained that 66 of 
them have agreed to be part of the 
promotional effort 

Cooperation with Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, ‘Texas and Co'orado to set up 
winter wheat belt group for 
market developments was also cited 
as a step in the right direction. 


Achievements Cited 

The Italian pasta group which in- 
vestivated hard red winter wheat for 
its use was named as one of the 
achievements of KAWG and KWC. 

Mi Patterson looked into the 
“erystal ball” to see what the future 
holds for wheat. He suggested full 
support for the domestic parity plan 
for wheat, stimulation of “maximum 
economic uses," production of strong 
wheat types, bushelage in lieu of acre- 
age allotments and “maximum eco- 
nomic” uses of wheat. 

Rep. J. Floyd Breeding (R., Kan- 
sas) spoke on the surplus problem, 
He pointed to the accompl'shments 
of KAWG and said, “I really believe 
the onl ilvation for wheat growing 
in Kansas is in this organization.” 

No other department of the govern- 
ment is going out and sell wheat, 
Rep. Breeding said, therefore, “you 
must do it yourself.” He cited the 


said, “this is 


an ren 


decline in farm income and the grad- 
ual disappearance of the “family 
farm’ under the current governmen- 
tal }) he 

Labor has progressed, Rep. Breed- 


ing said, but “wheat farmers are be- 


coming pauperized in a land of plen- 
ty 

Rep. Breeding listed six sugges- 
tion 


least 


(1) Supports should be at 
90% ofl parity 
This should be limited to pro- 
duction on the best soil conservation 
practices for each farm, along with 


(2) 





Dr. dohn A, Shellenberger 
“... you can do it by little bites...” 


reasonable cross- compliance mea 
ures, 

(3) Vast new programs to seek out 
new uses for wheat, new markets and 
research. 

(4) A national emergency food 
storage to provide persons in all area 
of the U.S. with package foods in time 
of disaster 

(5) Pres‘dential efforts. The Pres 
ident should become fully acquainted 
with rural economy and take a stand 
to make certain the situation is im 
proved 

(6) Participation in a world food 
program to help raise the standard 
of living for all people 


Froblems Outlined 

Elmer W. Reed, president of the 
Kansas Mill ng Co., Wichita, outlined 
some of the problems common to both 
the milling and wheat industries dur 
ing the Dec. 4 session. He called on 
KAWG and KWC to continue effort 
in find'ng and developing new mar 
ke's. He suggested that the hard red 
winter wheat area employ a staff ex 
pert in the business of wheat met 
chandising and to pursue all possible 
outlets for the commodity 

“Know your product,” Mr. Reed 
said. “Be proud of it or don’t try to 
sell it.” 

Mr. Reed said export trade is a 
very important part of wheat sales 
Flour, the most important end prod 
uct of wheat, fits into this picture 

Capacity of U.S. mills is around 
300 milion hundredweight flour a 
year. At present, Mr. Reed said, home 
consumption takes up about 200 mil 
lion hundredweight 

In 1956, Mr. Reed said, some 26 
million hundredweight of flour wa 
exported, But in the “feed Europe” 
year of 1947, more than 100 million 
was exported 

Of politics and the present farm 
situation, Mr. Reed said it was no 
single problem but a mass of them 

Starting with the Hoover Farm 
Board in the 1920's, Mr. Reed said, 
the farm situation has been used as a 
political football. 


Legislature Praised 

Clifford R. Hope, former Congress 
man from Kansas, told KAWG that 
the Legislature’s setting up of the 
Kansas Wheat Commission was “the 
greatest piece of legislation passed 
in many years.” 

Mr. Hope called for a stronger or- 
ganization from KAWG members and 
suggested work in interesting other 
farmers in the group. He described 
the wheat situation of today as one 
of short duration. In 1952, Mr. Hope 
pointed out, wheat carryover was only 
256 million bushels, compared with 
almost a billion bushels at present 

Several large crops since then, M1 
Hope said, decline in demand and 
climatic conditions are some of the 
causes in this change 

Mr. Hope described the variou 
types of farming operations in the 
country and how many persons are 
engaged in the business. “We have to 
keep this in mind,” he said, “when 
enacting agricultural legislation 

Ninety per cent of parity support 
were thought to be the chief cause 
of surpluses, Mr. Hope said. Then it 
was believed flexible supports would 
eradicate them. 

“Certainly, up to now flexible 
price supports haven't solved the 
problem,” Mr. Hope said. “I think 
it is time now for some plans by 
commodity organizations to be given 
a chance... but none of these can be 


expected to work any miracles,” he 
said 

A panel representing variou 
groups debated phases of the 
program 

The panelists were Walter Peirce, 
Hutchinson, Farm Bureau; Dr 
Charles A. Richards, Topeka, Farm- 
ers Union, and Harry Colglazier, Lar- 
ned, Grange. Bill Bork, Farmers Com- 
mission Co., was moderator 

After the panel session, questions 
were directed to the three men from 
the floor. Discussion of “family-type”’ 
farms and support of wheat prices 
dominated this talk 


farm 
farm 


Foreign Trade 

Gordon Fraser, assistant adminis- 
trator of the Foreign Agriculture 
Service, Washington, D.C., told some 
of the things his agency is doing to 
further foreign trade 

Export of wheat, Mr. Fraser said, 
for this year will be around 400 mil- 
lion bushels as estimated, down from 
the more than 500 million bushels 
hipped last year. 

Poor crops in India, Mr. Fraset 

iid, are resulting in more wheat 
needed by that country. Other pro- 
pective include 
Africa and Latin america 

“Demand in these areas is still 
mall,” Mr. Fraser noted, “but if they 
continue the present rate of growth, 
they will be very important to us 

“The principal conclusion,” Mr. 
Fraser said, “is that we will have to 
work hard to keep what markets we 
have in Europe, let alone expand 
them.’ 

Mr Fraser said, for example, 
Fyance imported 31 million bushels of 
wheat last year as a result of a poor 
domestic crop. This year France has 
100 million bushels for export 

Bill Crotinger, Tribune, chairman 
of the KAWG resolutions committee, 
presented 14 items for the delegates’ 
ipproval 

At the suggestion of Rep. Breed- 
ing, KAWG took a stand on the new 
regulation by which farmers will be 
penalized for overseeding their wheat 
illotment 


customevs Japan, 


The delegates, after some discus- 
ion, voted to adopt the resolution 
which gives disapproval of the regu- 
lation 

Lengthy and sometimes heated dis- 
cussion arose concerning a resolution 
which supports the domestic parity 
plan for wheat. 

Dave Britton, Lewis, voiced disap- 
proval of the resolution, saying that 
the resolution wasn't necessarily rep- 
resentative of the feelings of all farm- 
ers. The resolution was adopted in the 
voice vote 

KAWG also resolved to ask the 
legislature to rebuild Kansas State 
College's milling building destroyed 
by fire last summer 

The executive board, acting in ac- 
cordance with law, re-elected four of- 
ficers to another one-year term 

They were R. L. Patterson, Ox- 
ford, president; Ora Martin, Garden 
City, vice president; John Newlin, 
Lewis, treasurer, and Bill Crotinger, 
rribune, secretary 

Mr. Crotinger, Mr. Martin and Mr 
Patterson were voted as delegates to 
the national wheat growers’ meeting 
in Spokane, Wash., in early February 

KAWG finished its annual meeting 
with a banquet 

The banquet program included a 
speech by Gene Conklin, Hutchinson, 
and remarks by Herb Hughes, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Wheat Growers. 

The Kansas Wheat Commission met 
Dec. 5 and reported on its activities 
and financial status since it was 
formed last spring. 

A scientist from Midwest Research 
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Institute, Kansas City, told of some 
of the progress and possibilities ex- 
isting for industrial utilization of 
wheat. 

3uell W. Beadle, manager of the 
institute's chemistry division, said at 
the present time wheat is not eco- 
nomically feasible for widespread in- 
dustrial use 

“When we consider the economics 
of the industrial uses of wheat we are 
confronted with two very difficult 
facts.” 

These are: (1) As industrial raw 
materials, agricultural products are 
generally more expensive than those 
from other sources—petroleum, for 
example. 

(2) Wheat, in general, is more ex- 
pensive than other agricultural ma- 
terials which yield relatively the same 
type of products 

Starch, at the present time, is 
more economically produced from 
corn. Five million bushels of wheat, 
Mr. Beadle said, are processed yearly 
for starch, netting about 150 million 
pounds of the material. 

“Therefore, in order successfully 
to increase the commercial utilization 
of products from wheat, it is going 
to be necessary to find some special 
situation which wheat fits and which 
overcomes its original difficulty of 
being higher priced than corn as a 
raw material,” he explained. 

Mr. Beadle suggested that unique 
properties of wheat protein might 
result in some of this utilization. He 
pointed to various governmental and 
private efforts to find added uses for 
wheat and other products. 


Reports on Activities 

Henry Parkinson, Scott City, mem- 
ber of KWC, reported on that group’s 
activities since being formed by state 
law last April 

KWC was charged with the respon- 
sibility of promoting wheat in new 
and old markets and to administer 
funds allowed to it by law. One of 
the biggest tasks was to get neces- 
sary forms to elevators so the levy 
could be collected at harvest 

This tax amounts to one cent for 
every five bushels of wheat 

Promotional work at fairs and a 
recent tour to Europe by delegates 
from Nebraska and Kansas were 
among some of the activities of the 
commission 

WwW. W 


Graber, administrator of 


KWC, outlined further activities of 
the group and some of the future 
goals 


Elmer W. Reed 
“Know your product” 
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“Who, me? Tomorrow's hope?” 


Y7e'll admit that’s a pretty lofty title, 
oung lady. But what we mean is that 


you and the thousands of other farm girls are 
mighty important to this country’s future. 


Whereas your farm background will serve you 
well in whatever lot you pursue, let’s look at your 
future on the farm. 

From our point of view, it looks like a mighty 
good future. There are lots of reasons why. 

You see, with the population growing so fast, 
cities starting to burst at their seams—people 


will be needing more and more things from the 
farm. And that puts farm folks in a key position. 
Why do we feel you’re so important? You'll 


be tomorrow's farm homemaker. You'll have 


the job of providing your home with warmth 
ind and happiness. We couldn’t very well 

do without you 
H ill /iving on the farm be? Ask your 
much things have improved on the 


nce you wel 1 baby. Then look at all 
the prog that’s already been made in making 


housewife’s life on the farm more pleasant. 


Why, right now you can have all the conven- 
iences that any housewife has—even those living 
in the largest cities. And in years to come, 
living should be even more comfortable. 

The way this world’s population is booming, 
before the turn of the century there'll be 136 
people to feed and clothe for every 100 today 
That’s a whale of an increase. And it means a 
tremendous challenge to the ability and skill of 
our farm families. 

But as we said earlier, young lady, without you 
and your influence, the future in farming 
wouldn’t be nearly so bright 

Did we say you're “tomorrow’s hope?” 

We sure did. And we think the title fits you 
like a crown. 

Wear it proudly. 

‘ * oF + + > 4 
Yes we 


pretty young lady is tomorrow’s hope, and we're 


at Cargill are convinced that this 


all counting heavily on her. 
We've seen a lot of farm girls grow up in our 


93 years as Creative Processors of farm products, 


and we know the fine kind of women they are. 

We know, too, that today’s farm girl will ful- 
fill her destiny in the same quiet, magnificent way 
her mother has with the stamina of a pioneer, 
the devotion of a saint, and a precious gift of 
love and understanding that defies description, 

Yes, tomorrow looks bright for this young 
princess and her crown 

And largely because of her, we at Cargill feel 
our future is bright, too. Through Creative 
Processing, Our aim is to change an ever-increas- 
ing number of raw farm crops into finished 


products people will need and buy 











23 Years of Creative 
Processing of F'arm Products 
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KANSAS CITY--Flour output in 
the Southwest last crop year was 
the best over all since World War II, 
according to figures reported in the 
annual survey of mills in Kansas, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas, com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
For the third successive year, pro- 
duct™n gained over the preceding 


eason, with the 1956-57 increase of 
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Flour Output in Southwest 
Best Since World War II 


Northwestern Miller Survey Finds Production 
Makes Gain for Third Successive Year 


6% the largest of the three. The 
cumulative gain in volume since 1954 
amounted to 12% 

In producing approximately 4,500 
000 sacks more flour last crop year 
than the previous one, Kansas mill 
accounted for roughly 1,600,000 of 
the gain, Texas 1,300,000, Oklahoma 
800,000, Kansas City 600,000 and 
Nebraska 200,000 
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Production by the 88 mills included 
in the survey totaled 77,437,202 sacks, 
compared with 72,950,049 in the pre- 
ceding year and 70,177,590 in the 
crop year ended in 1955. The low 
point of output in modern times oc- 
curred in the 1953-54 season, when 
output dropped to 68,654,426 sacks 
and 109 mills were operating 

The postwar bulge in flour produc- 
tion ended with the 1948-49 crop 
year. In the following two seasons, 
Southwestern rnills turned out an 
iverage of around 77 million sacks 
Then production plummeted to the 
68 million level. Now it has recovered 
to the 77 million figure again 

While it is doubtful if the recovery 
in volume of production has brought 
iny corresponding improvement in 
profits, this shortage of remuneration 
is not due to any lack of operating 
time. With the smaller number of 
mills, rate of mill activity last season 
was close to a five-day run for every- 
body for the first time since the post- 
war peak 


Operating Rate Fourth Best 

Last year’s operating rate 
ured as percentage of capacity, was 
the fourth best in history. This state- 
ment is not altered by reason of the 
fact that a portion of the gain in ac- 
tivity rate accrues because of a sta- 
tistical aberration, resulting from the 
fact that a few mills carried a 
in last year’s total, actually did not 
operate or operated only a very small 
part of the year before closing. The 
timing of these closings was such that 
it tended to enlarge the capacity un 
duly in previous year’s totals and 
make the contrast with this past crop 
year seem larger than it actually was 
In spite of this statistical exaggera- 
tion, the activity rate difference still 
was large and significant and even 
without the aid of statistics the year 
would have been the fourth best in 
history for mill activity 

The operating ratio of 95.7% com- 
pares with 83.3% in the previous 
year, 74.8% in the poorest postwar 
year ended June, 1954, 93.8% in the 


meas- 


active 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Office Denver, Colorad 
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MENNEL 


P.S.* for 

Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 

Pastry Flours. Cracker 
and Cookie Fiours. 


* Personalized Service 


THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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SANTA FE ELEVATOR A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


lf you want the finest of hard winter wheats, carefully 
selected for prime milling and baking facilities, re- 
| member our large storage facilities and skilled person- 


nel. We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 1|-7070. 


Sn BURRUS W7/15 HY Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING = 








MILLING WHEAT + CORN ° FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, eresioenr 


J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





A. H. FUHRMAN, wie pres. x. c. mor. 
E. M. SUMMERS 
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last good year, 1948-49, and 111.1% 
in the peak year of 1946-47. 

It is difficult to assign reasons for 
the improvement last year. Better 
export business, some relative gain in 
bakery flour trade in relation to other 
areas, and some extra accrual of vol- 
ume to this group from domestic re- 
lief flour awards—all played a part. 
3ut, for lack of information, it is not 
possible to rank these influences in 
importance. Presumably export was 
the major one, but the others were 
not inconsequential. Some of these in- 
fluences have not been as important 
so far in the current crop year 


For the first time in several 
years no mills were closed during 
the 1956-57 season, and this too is 
a testimonial to the better volume. 
There were no new mills started or 
reopened, Likewise, capacity 
changes of active mills were few, 
only one significant increase and 
two very minor increases were 
made during the crop year. 


However, the _ statistics of this 
series show a drop of 17 mills last 
year from the level of the preceding 
year, the 1955-56 season. There are 
several reasons for this. At the end 
of the preceding year there were 17 
idle mills carried in this series, some 
of which ran part of that year but 
closed at one time or another during 
the year. These were not included 
this year. In addition, some idle mills 
which were carried in the capacity 
figures because they potentially could 
run again, during the past year were 
dismantled or sold by owners for 
other purposes. These also were re- 
moved this year. 


idle Mills in Totals 


This reduced the number of mills 
included from 105 in 1955-56 to 88 in 
1956-57. At the present time there 
are six idle mills included in the cur- 
rent totals, these plants being con- 
tinued in the series because past his- 
tory has shown that they are used as 
auxiliary plants and sometimes re- 
opened under varying crop conditions, 
or because they ran all of last year 
even though they are not now oper- 
ating. At the present moment, the 
Southwestern winter wheat milling 
group in these four states amounts to 
82 active mills, by far the smallest 
figure on record 

3ecause of these withdrawals, the 
capacity totals in this series were re- 
duced 26,877 sacks in the past year 


to a total of 317,286 sacks. Leaving 
out the six idle mills, reduces current 
net active capacity to 302,359 sacks 


per day. While this is not a signifi- 
cant difference from the level of the 
previous year, it does represent the 
lowest capacity total on record. 

As shown in the table below there 
have been 89 mills with 116,270 sacks 
capacity removed from operation 
since the peak production year of 
1946-47. In that year those mills pro- 
duced 28,454,028 sacks of flour. 





N« Closed Now Stand- 
ed daily 1946-47 No by 
State rr s cap Output mitts cap 
Kansas 
&K.C. 35 66,185 16,557,528 2 6,500 
Texas 2 19.275 5,064,772 ! 3,450 
Okla ] 17,275 4,354,440 ! 600 
Neb 25 11,545 2,477,288 ' 375 
Totals 89 116,270 28,454,028 5* 10,925 
*One additional mill idied in 1957-586 crop 
year 


The net loss in capacity in these 
four states since 1946 is not as great 
as the total capacity closed. The net 
loss is only about 75,000 sacks daily 
because remaining mills have made 
capacity changes here and there to 
the equivalent of nearly 40,000 sacks 
daily 


The largest percentage gain in any 
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group of mills in the Southwestern 
area was made last year by Texas 
millers. Operating averages were in- 
creased to approximately 92% of ca- 
pacity (including one idle stand-by 
mill), the best figure since the lush 
days of 1948. Tonnage output was the 
best since 1950 

Mills in Oklahoma also showed a 
good improvement, recording a per- 
centage increase of 8.2% of capacity. 
For Oklahoma, too, it was the best 
tonnage year since 1950 and percent- 
age of activity exceeded 100 for the 
first time since 1948. This operating 
rate achievement, of course, was 
partly due to a smaller number of 
mills. 

The gain in Kansas was 5.1% in 
flour output over the previous year 
and operating percentages rose to 
92.8%. Kansas showed the largest 
gain in gross tonnage output and con- 
tinues to account for better than half 
of the total flour output of the South- 
western area. 

Nebraska mills made the least gain 
of any group during the past crop 
year, showing an increase of 36% 
This is not surprising because pro- 
duction in the state did not decline 
from the 1947 peak as much as other 
areas. The 1957 output in Nebraska 
was the best since 1949 and, because 
of a smaller number of mills the rate 
of activity for the state equaled the 
highest point on record at 105.1%. 

Kansas City mills had a good year, 
increasing tonnage by 43% to the 
best level since 1951. Percentage of 
activity reached the 100 mark for the 
first time since 1948, again a reflec- 
tion of smaller capacity in operation 

Larger mills ran practically at a 
full five day rate last season, and 
smaller plants at considerably less 
The followig table shows output and 
rate of activity for three capacity 
groups (figures in ecwt.): 


Capacity No Daily 1956-57 %e 

group, cwt mills cap Output activity 
Over 2,000 58 269,545 72,678,155 984 
| ,000-2,000 14 20,112 3,686,783 75.8 


Below 1,000... 16 7630 672.264 35.0 
Total 88 317,286 77,437,202 95.7 
Some Produce Less 


As a group the 30 mills of less than 
2,000 ewt. capacity did not produce 
as much flour as in the previous year, 
although some individual mills in the 
group did. The gain in output of the 
over 2,000 class amounted to about 
5,100,000 sacks, or around 7.5% 

In the current 1957-58 crop year, 
there is less capacity in operation 
than a year ago. If one leaves out of 
consideration all mills under 2,000 
cwt. capacity, the annual capacity of 
the remaining larger mills on a 255 
day basis (five day week minus holi- 
days) is only about 70 million sacks, 
a good 2 million below last year’s 
production in this group. 

It would not take much of an in 
crease in business (less than 10%) or 
further reduction in capacity to put 
the Southwestern milling industry on 
an average six-day basis all around, 
provided of course that the size of 
mills now in operation is not in- 
creased or stand-by plants returned 
to operation. 

In the past year there has been no 
important enlargement of capacity of 
existing mills in this area. Only one 
plant showed any sizeable increase 
and two minor enlargements were re- 
ported. The total difference was 
rather insignificant 

Possibly that millennium which mill- 
ers have long dreamed about is ap- 
proaching reality, when production 
facilities will be closely balanced with 
volume of business. It would not re- 
quire much further narrowing of the 
gap to bring it about in the South- 
west 

(Turn to SOUTHWEST, pege 17) 
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To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 


Or receive better service . Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











IT’S THE PLUS VALUE 
THAT COUNTS! 


YOUR FLOUR EXPORT 
OPERATIONS 


PLUS 


LYKES FOREIGN TRADE 
DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


Expending your overseas flour markets? 
Obtain expert, friendly counsel regarding 
the six world trade areas served by Lykes. 
Simply address: Dept. 48, Foreign Trade 
Development Division, Lykes Bros. Steam- 
ship Ce inc., Cotton Exchange Bidg., 
Hou Texas 
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The Dilemma in Grain Marketing 


Canada Finds Herself Faced with Two Problems: 
Providing the Farmer with Protection and Marketing the Crop 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Leach first 
presented this report at the “Top 
Management” dinner of the Winnipeg 
Chapter of the National Office Man- 
agement Assn. 


| ‘HE dilemma in grain marketing 
today is how to solve two prob 
lems with two approaches rather than 
try to solve them with one approach 
as is being done now, The two prob 
lems are first, the sociological prob 
lem of providing the farmer with the 
protection or security to which he } 
entitled, and the second problem i 
the yearly marketing or merchandi 

ing of the Western Canadian grain 
crop. These two are separate and dis 
tinct problems, but, unfortunately 
under our present system the attempt 
to answer the first or sociological 
problem is interfering with the proper 
functioning of the second—-the mar 
keting problem 





I have used the phrase “the prob 
lem of the sociological approach.” In 
the last quarter century we have ex 
perienced changes in what might be 
called the sociological side of our eco 
nomy—or in the social security a 
pects of our life. If one of us in the 
1920's had ever suggested a scheme 
of life involving old age pensions, un 
employment insurance, baby bonu 
public health insurance schemes, paid 
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for by high corporate and personal 
necome taxes, it would have been said 
that we were contemplating life un- 
der a government with very radical 
tendencies. Yet we now accept this 
is standard procedure 

This has all happened because of 
our recognition of the right of the in- 
dividual to a measure of security, and 
this in turn has had a certain level- 
ling or equalizing process. The protec- 
tion against distress has helped to 
raise some of our lower levels with 
the cost being borne in a graduated 
cale by income earners 


Misapplication Criticized 

This is broadly the application of 
the sociological process a process 
that has been fairly world wide dur- 
ing this period. We probably all sup 
port the intent of this sociological 
process, and when there is criticism 
or complaint it is directed more to 
the by-product or misapplication and 
not to the principle involved. But the 
trouble is that sometimes these by- 
products or misapplications tend to 
grow and develop and produce situa 
tions far removed from the original 
intent—-sometimes worse than the 
original evil—-and it is against this 
sort of growth we 
elves in the future 

Now thinking about the grain farm 
er in particular, what are the securi 
ties or protections he is currently re 
ceiving? 


must guard our 


He is receiving the guarantee 
in the spring of a fixed mini- 
mum initial payment price that he 
will get during the coming crop year 
for all wheat, oats or barley that he 
might be able to market, and the 
promise of a further later payment 
over and above the initial delivery 
price 
2 The farmer has the security 
- being protected against the 
impact of any day to day changes in 
price which similarly means that he 
is protected against any variation be- 
tween the price received by himself 
as compared with his neighbor, no 
matter when either of them might be 
able to, or decide to, 
grain 


3. He is protected, either wisely 
or unwisely, against the im- 

pact of some other producer in the 
country, no matter whether he op 
erates more efficiently or not, being 
willing to sell his grain for less and 
thus take his market away 

4. Through the quota system he 

has, as far as possible, been 

given an opportunity to market an 
equivalent volume of grain per acre 
as any producer in any other part of 
the country no matter whether his 
grade of grain is one in market de 
mand or of a stagnant type at that 
moment 

Now as to whether these particular 
securities or protections have to be 
provided is not necessarily a clear- 
cut case which I won't debate now 
But I will say that the present meth 
od of providing them has in the mind 
of many contributed toward the build- 
ing up of our grain surplus and is 
hindering the reduction of it. In other 
words, the application of the soci- 
ological principle is cutting across the 
problem of normal and regular met 
chandising 


market his 


The farmer has been protected or 
insulated so to speak against the 
supply and demand fluctuations of the 
broad world market. But at the same 
time, considerable effect of the con- 
sumers’ desire for a particular item, a 
certain grade of a certain grain, is 
kept from reaching the farmer—so 
there is not the fullest encouragement 
for the farmer to put into the mar- 
keting stream the kinds and grades 
of grain for which there is a demand 


The principle of “time and place” 
has always had great importance in 
the successful merchandising of any 
commodity or product. The ability 
to anticipate the requirements of 
“time and place” makes the differ- 
ence between successful and me- 
diocre merchants. In the past, un- 
der the free marketing system with 
no government regulations, there 
were many thousands of individual 
grain merchants located over the 
entire world whose attempts to 
anticipate “time and place” kept 
our grain crops moving. Now the 
activities of these men are consid- 
erably curtailed—as far as mer- 
chandising Canadian grain in any 
event—and we are losing the full 
benefit of their imagination, in- 
genuity, skills and knowledge of lo- 
cal conditions. 


The controls and regulations which 
provide the securities I have men- 
tioned have impeded considerably the 
traditional grain 
chinery 

At this point I would like to make 
it clear that this is not any criticism 
against the Canadian Wheat Board 
either as an organization or as a 
group of individuals. In carrying out 
the tasks set out for it by the govern- 
ment in Ottawa, it has in my mind 
done a good job of handling difficult 
responsibilities. It has been fair and 
honest and possibly as efficient as it 
could have been in the handling of a 
cumbersome task. Its personnel 
throughout always been ap- 


marketing ma 


have 


proachable and understanding. Ad- 
mittedly there have been many areas 
of disagreement, but this is to be ex- 
pected in the handling of a complex 
problem. Any basic difference of opin 
ion which I or others might express 
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is against the major policies the 
Canadian Wheat Board had imposed 
upon it by Ottawa and not against 
the board as an organization which 
attempts to the best of its ability to 
carry out these policies, 


Function Different 


I think we should recognize that 
the marketing function today of our 
wheat board, and that the application 
of the sociological prineiple through 
it is a fur ery from what was original- 
ly intended. Prior to 1943 the wheat 
board existed for the purpose of main- 
taining a floor price-—-a disaster in- 
surance type of operation, In 1943 
with price control measures and price 
ceilings being generaliy applied the 
operations of the present Canadian 
Wheat Board commenced, It became 
the ole marketing agency taking 
over all the wheat supplies in the 
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country at that time. As a war meas- 
ure there was not too much con- 
troversy about this action as wheat 
prices certainly could not have been 
allowed to rise unchecked when ceil 
ings were imposed upon so many 
other goods and services. So in the 
original instance it operated as a 
price-control body. 

Then with the end of the war when 
Canada’s wheat surpluses were in 
great demand over the entire world 
the function of the wheat board 
swung to being that of a distributing 
agency, merchandising our grain to 
quite some extent in accordance with 
Canada’s postwar international dip 
lomatic policy. One of the more out 
standing features of this period was 
the undertaking to provide supplies 
to Britain for five years under the 
British Wheat Agreement. To guaran 
tee fulfillment of this agreement a 
continuation of the wheat board op 
eration was necessary. Then with the 
termination of the British Wheat 
Agreement came the International 
Wheat Agreement requiring the con 
tinuation of the wheat board and its 
inflexibility of pricing and control of 
supplies. 

Following this in the early years of 
this decade came a succession of bet 
ter-than-normal crops and the inflexi 
bilities, restrictions and regulations 
that had developed with the handling 
of the previous functions did not al 
low the traditional marketing and 
merchandising bodies to cope with 
the problem of marketing grain in an 
aggressive fashion. Then the backing 
up of supplies and finally the conges 
tion in elevator facilities hindered the 
producer from marketing grain when 
he wished, The application of equality 
of deliveries tended to interfere com 
pletely with the marketing of these 
kinds of grain for which there was a 
demand at specific times 

Thus the original sociological prin- 
ciple of price control went through 
considerable change in finally coming 
out as an equality of delivery oppor 
tunity and it is this type of evolution 
one must have in mind in considering 
the effects of misapplication, or the 
effects of what might be termed by 
products, of the various sociological 
principles that have come into our 
way of living. 


Present Situation 


Let us turn now from this philo 
sophical conflict and 
present grain situation: 


examine the 


The farmer has a fair underlying fi- 
nancial foundation; few farmers have 
any mortgages existent upon them, 
and farmers generally are equipped 
with all the necessary machinery 
without an overwhelming burden of 
financing due. ‘The majority have suf- 
ficient grain harvested to take care of 
their requirements for the coming 
year, but the immediate problem is 
that of having the necessary cash im- 
mediately available. 

Broadly speaking, we have a com- 
plete crop of wheat in our commercial 
elevators all the way across Canada, 
and the farmers have another com- 
plete crop of wheat sitting on their 
farms with no place for it to go at 
the moment. We do not have a great 
backlog of unfilled export sales as we 
have had in previous years, particu- 
larly from the Atlantic. We have a 
southern neighbor who is pursuing an 
aggressive sales policy, and we have 
fair world crops competing with our 
offerings. Our grain movement pipe- 
line is so congested that this year’s 
crop of higher protein wheat is find- 
ing it difficult to push through into 
the buyers’ markets. 

Thus the farmer, while he is re- 
ceiving sociological securities of a 
guaranteed price, a uniform price 
over the year and over the area, pro- 
tection against a more aggressive fel- 
low producer, and protection against 
someone else marketing more grain 
than he does, is also protected, if one 
wishes to call it that, against the 
ability to convert his year’s produc- 
tion into cash so that he can supply 
his wants. 


What Can Be Done? 


What can be done or is being done 
to get some cash or liquid purchasing 
power into Western Canada, and how 
can we get some grain moving? 

In connection with cash, you have 
all probably read of the government 
move to make cash advances to all 
the farmers using the elevator agents 
as distributors. These advances will 
be interest free and the money dis- 
tributed will certainly take care of 
considerable immediate needs. We 
should bear in mind, however, that 
the process of making bankers out of 
elevator agents may not be complete- 
ly sound, and it represents one more 
step in the evolutionary 
that we have mentioned earlier 


processes 


As far as grain marketing is con- 
cerned, it is my opinion that this is 
not necessarily the time to undertake 
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any immediate widespread change in 
the marketing process. Being in the 
stream we shouldn't try to switch 
from one horse to another—but at 
the same time a little more urging 
of our horse might not be amiss 
Without going into detail it does ap- 
pear that some steps are being taken 
towards a more aggressive and also 
flexible policy. This in turn might give 
us hope that the government will 
encourage the wheat board to con- 
centrate on moving grain that is 
wanted and not be impeded with the 
necessity of moving an equal volume 
from all parts of the prairies. 


As we gradually work out of our 
present wheat problem, possibly 
over a period of years, we should 
envisage a return to the utilization 
of merchants and salesmen who 
have been trained in the distribu- 
tion and sale of all grain. We do 
not suggest that the wheat board 
should drop out of existence; it 
should be available for those farm- 
ers who desire to participate in a 
voluntary pool operation, and it 
should be available as a means of 
effecting a floor price policy in one 
way or another. We do feel most 
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strongly, however, that the benefits 
] of a free market should similarly 
be available to those farmers wish- 


ing to avail themselves of it. 
As years pass Canada will continu 
to experience an expanding economy, 


and at the same time we shall ex- 
‘ perience a broader field of sociological 
: probl that will be interwoven with 
: the progress of our country. Through 
uur knowledge of and study of the 
wheat irketing problem and the 


iry growth of the sociologi- 
involved in it, let us 


i NA tea me maermre 


tar yn guard in the future against 
tl curity principles interfering 
‘ vith t normal economic progress 
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Yet this condition certainly has not 





improved pricing practices to any vis- 
i ible degree. On the basis of what has 
happened so far in the current crop 


year with the smallest active capac- 
record, the only conclusion that 
could be that other fac- 
psychological in char- 
more important in develop- 


reached is 


pernaps 


ing profits than any running time 
ratk 
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f active flour : s in the South- 





west ( iding Kansas /klahoma, Ne 
braska, Texas and Kansas City), their com 
bined da capacity, nu of sacks of 
flour jf luced, number of bushels of wheat 
v ind and percentage of capacity operated, 
ling June 30 
ALL SOUTHWEST 
I J Vheat % of 
} ac 
tivity 
92 95.7 
4 72,9 684,786 83.3 
19 ] $6,260 70,177,690 162,328,304 81.8 
9654 D 346,840 68,664,426 157,608,616 77.8 
1963 0,800 71,808,667 164,529,131 79.2 
1962 3 88,741 74,214,771 173,674,669 74.8 
961 84,141 78,466,074 182,316,726 80.0 
96 . 83,609 76,711,604 179,329,003 78.6 
1949. 166 62 220,182,013 93.8 
1948. 168 . 244,663,837 108.8 
194 180 377,626 106,789,024 246,380,447 111.1 
1946 186 9.226 88,779,412 203,711,238 97.1 
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KANSAS 

Including Kansas City, Kansas, produc 
tion. 
1957 9 136,877 ‘ 12 74,171,130 92.8 
1956 46 151,189 1,831,629 70,763,919 79.9 
1955.. 46 148,740 30,925,370 69,916,939 79.2 
1954.. 49 152,910 29,474,964 67,391,568 75.5 
1963.. 53 161,990 31,723,461 73,186,933 76.7 
1962.. 66 173,998 36,368,149 82,629,679 79.6 
1951.. 66 172,446 35,663,362 83,926,477 81.1 
1960.. 67 172,819 34,684,469 81,665,081 73.9 
1949.. 67 181,666 44,734,764 102,263,484 96.0 
1948.. 67 179,285 60,932,886 113,884,291 110.6 
1947.. 70 174,065 49,143,112 113,936,798 111.0 
1946.. 72 164,666 39,997,443 91,912,386 95.6 

OKLAHOMA 
1957 14 40.980 10.476 i9 7TRO.489 100.1 
195¢ 17 42,750 9,674,773 22,180,217 88.7 
1955.. 17 42,630 9,796,838 22,146,790 90.1 
19564.. 17 40,980 9,276,940 21,046,683 88.7 
1953.. 23 61,080 9,897,762 22,094,362 75.9 
1962.. 24 61,750 9,692,671 22,382,406 72.6 
1961.. 24 60,443 10,278,882 23,766,470 79.9 
1950.. 24 60,000 10,700,279 24,799,142 84.1 
1949.. 26 49,570 11,965,094 27,570,407 94.0 
1948.. 26 48,676 13,851,513 31,666,089 110.9 
1947.. 29 49,176 14,055,308 31,926,060 113.1 
1946. 29 446,446 11,238,363 26,708,827 97.2 
NEBRASKA 
i957 12 1700 6,619 16,028,428 106.1 
1956 15 27,775 6,387,008 14,761,243 90.1 
1965.. 16 28,260 365,499 14,832,402 88.5 
1954 16 27,270 6,976,621 13,904,266 86.9 
1963 18 26,270 6,707,337 10,236,828 856.2 
1962.. 23 30,393 6.586,644 13,024,007 72.0 
1951.. 23 29,493 6,012,246 18,911,228 79.9 
1960.. 23 29,770 6,703,696 13,343,369 75.2 
1949.. 30 31,783 7,326,262 16,904,426 89.7 
1948.. 30 30,896 8,291,996 19,099,474 104.5 
1947.. 38 31,195 8,339,337 19,196,962 106.1 
1946.. 40 30,160 17,246,669 16,317,029 94.4 
TEXAS 

1957 18 62,280 13,641,499 1,141 1 92.1 
1956 21 66,100 1 ' 28,785,813 73.3 
1966.. 20 62,940 11,391,072 26,268,318 71.0 
1964.. 21 70,880 11,262,616 26,828,929 62.3 
1953.. 23 78,360 12,246,272 30,333,189 61.3 
1962.. 28 80,100 11,779,321 27,764,384 67.6 
1961.. 28 79,460 12,994,638 30,149,608 63.9 
1960.. 28 79,020 13,749,019 31,860,099 68.3 
1949.. 37 83,079 18,317,081 41,245,081 86.8 
1948.. 37 82,304 21,648,763 49,164,299 102.4 
1947.. 37 78,189 21,743,866 49,813,162 109.2 
1946.. 38 76,324 18,092,949 44,093,716 97.6 
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at Kansas City 
1 June 30, 1966, 


with previous years for comparison (Kansas 


City figures include both K 


and Kansas City, 


Year Flour P 

capacity made ac 
195 14,382,000 14,819,654 
1956 . 16,131,700 14,209,2 
1966...... 14,713,500 13,118,449 
1954...... 14,739,000 13,186,729 
1963...... 16,179,760 14,035,802 
1962...... 17,646,000 14,813,349 
1961...... 17,695,000 16,366,814 
1960...... 17,606,700 16,178,382 
1949...... 17,904,800 17,349,823 
1948...... 16,446,900 18,289,008 
1947 .cccve 16,706,300 18.046,427 
1946...... 15,124,300 14,927,727 
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been appointed to the bakery tech- 
nical service staff of Durkee Famous 
Foods. The announcement was made 
by Harvey L. S’aughter, vice presi- 
dent of the Glidden Co. and general 
manager of the Durkee Famous 
Foods Division. Mr. Hilbert operated 
a bakery in Chicago 12 years and is 
a past president of the Chicago Mas- 
ter Bakers Club. 
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less depreciation physical condition, The 
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tion of adequate property insurance and provides acceptable 
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in federal tax matters 
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The baker's order moves fast 
usually by phone—to the near 
Pillsbury District Office. Here the 
order is analyzed according to th 
baker’s flour specifications. The 
the order is forwarded to the nea 
Pillsbury plant that mills the par 


ticular kind of wheat used in that 


flour. Pillsbury, with coast-to-coa 
milling facilities, 

exactly the kind ol 

fies...at the greatest saving 
him. What's more, Pillsbury Baker 
Flours uniformly meet these spe 
fications, delivery afl 

thanks to the exacting t 
Quality Control Department. 
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Pillsbury pioneered in leasing airslide bulk-handling cars 


is important because it means the special car (loaded with 


Os | 
lbs. of flour) can be routed via any railroad line, anywhere in the 
country. This modern service is available on request to any bak | 
has the necessary flour storage facilities. Other methods 
handling are continually under study at Pillsbury. And efficiency 
distribution is an everyday watchword. No matter where a baker 
located, he can get the flour that meets his exact specifications at the 
lowest possible cost . . . delivered via the route he requests. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION. 


By T. S. Parker 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Parker is 
associated with Henry Simon, Ltd., 
Stockport, England. He presented 
this report recently to members of 
the London and South East England 
Flour Milling Students Society. 


I AM unable to decide what “‘mod- 
ern” milling really is—how it 
differs from milling a few years ago 
If, in fact, it does differ very much 

The raw material seems to have 
changed little except that there are 
now plentiful supplies of North Amer- 
ican wheat and reduced supplies of 
some others, such as Plate and, in 
spite of very considerable advances 
in the design of machines and milling 


dent that they knew where they were 
going—which just goes to show! 

In the first place I would like to 
say a word about the advances that 
have been made since 1938. We can 
then examine a modern installation 
to discover the points which offer 
scope for improved design and those 
which are urgently in need of im 
provement. 

Then I would like to indulge in a 
little speculation about the future 

And so back to 1938 with its stabil- 
ity. 

Progress After 1939 

A major war always has a stimu- 
lating effect on progress and it has 
been said that, judging from the ex- 
perience of the two world wars, prog- 
ress in five years of war is as great 








The Milling Industry —1938-70 


A REPORT ON MODERN PROGRESS IN THE INDUSTRY 


Almost immediately after the end 
of the last war new materials, such 
as nylon bolting cloths and perspex 
were introduced into mill equipment 
and other new materials caused the 
well established basic design of ma- 
chines to be critically reviewed, The 
very high cost of timber spouting in 
flour mills brought into existence the 
metal alloy and steel spouting which 
is now almost universally accepted 
and, although for some time before 
the war many wheat cleaning ma 
chines had been changed from tim 
ber to metal construction, the decade 
following the war witnessed a change- 
over of almost all milling machines 
to metal construction 

In the screenroom and in the mill 
the most important single advance 
was the introduction of pneumatic 


; 





ind well tried friend the centrifugal 
was superseded by the modern plan- 
sifter, and in many mills the method 
of driving was changed from a cen- 
tral prime mover to individval or 
group driving 


Bulk Storage 

The storage and high cost of labor, 
as well as the general desire for 
progress, brought the question of bulk 
storage and delivery of flour into 
prominence and great developments 
in this direction have been made 

At the same time as these very 
considerable changes were taking 
place, a greater emphasis was laid 
on the appearance of mills, both ex 
ternally and internally, Color schemes 
became lighter and brighter and good 
lighting received more. attention 


installations during the lest few as in 50 years of peace By progress elevating and conveying of wheat and Many details of machine design were 

. years, the milling process is, I think, I mean advancement in science and mill stocks—both high and low pres- improved during this period . 

/ basically the same. The ultimate aims °™8'neering particularly, but in addi- sure systems—or perhaps better dis It is obvious that from many points 
we have in view in milling remain tion the changes that take place in tinguished by diffuser (or air guide) of view all these changes were de 
unchanged. It might be useful to things which affect the industry, such and non-diffuser. Pneumatic systems sirable and I think it is fair to say 
state these aims as simply and briefly as labor, monetary values and also tended towards cooler mill stocks that they have helped towards the 
as possible and I think it can be said milling technique. with easier sifting and grinding and achievement of the aims in flour 
that the technical job must ensure During the war millers were faced therefore a small gain in capacity of milling referred to earlier, During 
that: with the necessity that is the mother _ sifting and grinding machines, Air this period of development of design 

| A, aw materials and finished of invention and rose to the occasion — slide conveyors also introduced about the control of flour production was 

' products can be handled with and produced 80% flour of a quality the same time have so far been of revolutionized by the invention of the 

the minimum cost in capital, labor that surprised the industry, and in only secondary importance Color Grader, a small instrument of 
and power doing so extended our knowledge of Almost silently, as far as many great importance which has become 
. . . the technology of milling new mills were concerned, our old recognized as a standard measure 

B. The plant is so designed that ‘ ment of flour color throughout many 

t can manufacture, from the 100 countries, This method of fixing color 

cheapest material, products com- standards is now of considerable im 

. mandi: the highest average price portance in fixing rates of flour ex 

; with the minimum expenditure of 9 traction—a matter which was much 
capital, labor and power more difficult in 1938 

I an ure you will agree that it is 80 I do not know if the bakers would 
nportant to keep these aims clearly agree, but in my opinion the flour 
in view when considering technical produced by British mills is the best 
progr 7 that has ever been produced in this 

; In spite of my difficulty in finding country. Bakers and biscuit makers 
1 definition for “modern milling,” I. are the main buyers of a mill's prod- 
recognize that we are living in an ucts and I am of the opinion that 
ige of, I might almost say, feverish, their standards have also heen raised 

rapid change, which I hope is prog- © within recent years, Their require- 

| ré ind that the milling industry is ments with regard to flour supplies 
ilong with the tide. A rather “a are in some respects more difficult 

f remarkable feature of this age of fo meet than 10 years ago. 
rapid progress, however, is the un- 

i cort im about where the tide is 30 Current Position 
taking u In flour milling, nuclear The position at the present time, 

| science or investment of capital, it oo therefore, is that a fairly large num 

eems difficult to plan for the future. 7° ber of postwar mills are in existence 
I thought therefore that we might in which the building and machine 
take a look at progress in milling design show a considerable advance 

; technology and machine design. Look- in appearance and which incorporate 

4 back, 1938 seems to have been a | all the new ideas 










nice table, comfortable year in the 
milling industry. At that time, in all 
walks of life, including flour milling, 
» seemed to be reasonably confi- 
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Graph showing progress in milling technology, machine and mill design from 


1870 to 1970. 
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There is also a large number of 
well-maintained prewar mills which, 
with the aid of improved technique 

(Turn to PROGHKESS, page 7a) 



































Today's urgent 

modernisation plans demand 

the Simon Type S Purifier. 

Millers are giving it 

top priority in their schedules. 

Here’s why: 

Iwo—or more—Type S Purifiers 

can stand where one conventional 

purifier stood before. 

Better purification means more 
profits for the whole mill 

even without modifications 

to the rest of the plant 

Accurate, accessible controls 

cut supervision costs, 

Aluminum construction 

and clean design reduce 

infestation risks. 

Alone, or teamed with other 

high-capacity Simon machines, 

the Type S Purifier 

merits top priority 

in your profit program. 

See the Simon man about it. 





U.S. Agents: 
‘Entoleter Division, 

Safety Industries Inc., 

New Haven, Conn 

Manager for North America: 
Eric A. STANGER 

721 West Lake Street 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
Phone: TAylor 7-3867 
Canadian Offices: 

901 Lumsden Building, 
Toronto 2, Ontario, and 

345 Dominion Square Building, 
Montreal, P. Quebec. 
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| Protection from Lightning 








\ 
; . 
‘ 
' Damage Is Easy to Attain 
. 
And at Very Little Expense 
Procedures and Requirements Outlined 
> 
For Protection Against Fire Loss 
By Tom A. Adler Primary lightning arresters shall 
be suitably installed ahead of the 
Mill Mutual transformers. The frames of the 
Fire Prevention Bureau transformers, secondary center - tap 
(when grounded), the service en 
Pp R roddir ( e build trance grounding conductor, and the 
per bond metal o1 lightning arrester grounding conduc 
tructures i the prope! tor shall be interconnected and se 
f ground conductors curely fastened to a driven ground 
onding of ternal metal electrode. (See Fig. 4 and 5.) 
1 equipn t vod as Where service entrance is 300 feet 
tl tr damage to 5 or more from the transformers 
rt tion can secondary lightning arresters are re- 
cpen be quired in addition to the primary a1 
. i nic equip resters 
tart fu and Suitable surge capacitors should 
nd circuit conductors be installed. The surge capacitor 
inge (extremely high may be located outside of building 
t ng a | y Way and adjacent to the service entrance, 
c sé ctors ac or it may be installed inside adjacent 
iny more ysses and to the service disconnecting device 
elect ipparatus (See Fig. 2 inside type and Fig. 3 
t strike buildings for outside use.) Surge capacitors are 
protect igainst manufactured by both General Elec 
lamage i fire loss of tric Co. and Westinghouse Electric 
eally mple. The orp. in sizes to suit all common volt- 
lirections is the refer ages. For power voltages of eithe1 
clear itline the 220 volts or 440 volts. General Elec- 
nd requirement These tric’s indoor model is No. 21F830, 
é their outdoor model is No. 21F931 
bondi! e continu Westinghouse indoor model for eithe 
1 i unbroker tween the Of these voltages is No, 1634482, their 
nds at tl wnsformer Outdoor model is No, 1634483. For 
nal cond raceway higher voltages, your distributor 
hould be consulted for information 
The list of losses due to high volt- 
2 cabinet ar tan and ages surges entering plants by way 
net ul motor of the electric service is long, the 
_— on 1 tes con frequency of occurrence is high, and 
' beanie . 1 conductor these losses are recorded for almost 
Y ; very state 
condu hall be Many breakdowns and burnouts of 
3 ied at a positior se to the e‘ectrical motors, starters and other 
ind at a tion adja apparatus are due mainly to damaged 
( ce conduit insulations as a result of repeated 
vi iilding i odded, the light shock surges. Any breakdown of this 
nding « luctor should type whether accompanied by ex- 
bonded the service’ ternal fire or not, results in delays, 
lir luctor. (Fig lost time and expense. Proper surge 
protection can greatly reduce the 
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Figure 2—An inside surge capacitor 


probability of thi 
othe 


occurring An 


incentive may be the lower in 


surance premium where urge pro 
tection is provided as such savings 
will usually amortize the cost in a 
very short time 

Storm accompanied by heavy elec 
trical disturbance and report of 
severe fire hazard potential, break 


@es7 
AOAA: 





losses due to lightning surges are be 
coming more common and more se 
vere in all and territories of 
this country. Extension of high volt 
transmission lines, increas 
ing use of electric power, and inade- 
quate protection at the consumer 
level set the pattern for further in- 
creases in loss frequency. Besides the 


area 


age powet 


Figure 3—A surge capacitor for outside use 
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down of electrical equipment due to 
shock surges, lost production and cost 
of repairs or replacement, inade- 
quate protection is costing industry 
taggering amounts in money and 
iost time 

A free booklet entitled ‘“Instruc- 
tions for the Protection of Electrical 
Apparatus from Voltage Surges” is 
available by writing to The Mill Mu- 
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Use of Pneumatic System 


By Eckhart 


HILE many mills are not able 
to completely change over to 
pneumatic handling operations, in 
many cases portions of their handling 


Milling Co. 


toward the handling of flour in bulk, 
Eckhart initiated use of a special 
over-the-road trailer equipped with a 
blower system for delivering flour to 


tual Fire Prevention Bureau, 400 W, 
Chicago 6, Ill. This 
booklet is comprehensive and de- 
tailed with illustrations, and it gives 
complete information on why and 
how to provide surge protection, 


Madison SLt., 


operations can be switched over to 
pneumatic systems to good 
tage. The Eckhart Milling Co., Chi- a second trailer with an improved 
cago, provides an example of such an 
advantageous change. 

As the trend first moved noticeably ery trucks. The most recent installa- 


pneumatic handling systems of its 
advan- customers. Shortly thereafter came 
blower system. Next came a pneu- 
matic system for loading the deliv- 
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made with 
COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
SODIUM BICARBONATE U.S. P. 


in a variety of sizes 
for precise blending 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
OWE GATEWAY CENTER PITTSBURGH 22) PENNSYLVANIA 


every cookie tastes like more 


The greater variety of screen sizes available in 
Columbia-Southern sodium bicarbonate enables 
you to blend your flours just right . exactly 
suited to your individual requirements ; ; . for 
outstanding baking results. 

Choose your screen from powdered, granular, or 
Flour Blend. Particle size for each type is uniform. 
If shelf life is a problem, you may find that the 
proper selection of sodium bicarbonate for your 
mix improves shelf life considerably. 

Columbia-Southern “bicarb” is pure, white, free- 
flowing, smooth-blending. Order a supply today. 
You'll like ir. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Cincinnati « Charlotte « Chicago « Cleveland 

Boston + New York « St. Louis « Minneapolis « New Orleans 

Dallas + Houston « Pittsburgh « Philadelphia « San Francisco 

IN CANADA: Standard Chemical Limited and its Commercial 
Chemicals Division 
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Figure 2—Interior of truck’s blower 
compartment showing the discharge 
side of the two-stage blower system. 


tion is a system for delivering bran 
to freight cars. These installations 
were planned by Eckhart and the in- 
plant systems were installed by the 
company. The trailer installations 
were provided by the trailer manu- 
facturer in conjunction with the firm 
from which Eckhart leases its truck- 
ing equipment 

Learning from its experiences with 
the initial blower-equipped trailer, 
the company made substantial im- 
provements in its later trailer instal- 
lation. The first system did not have 
sufficient capacity to deliver to the 
high bins of some customers and it 
was found that lighter and less 
space consuming equipment was 
available which not only would sup- 
ply the required capacity but would 
also take up less space in the con- 
fined compartment suspended be- 
neath the trailer body 


The schematic drawing in Figure 1 
\ AIR INTAKE 
\ F R FILTER 
HOPPER 


Figure 3—Drawing of blower system 
which loads trailers with flour. 


hows the arrangement of compart- 
ment equipment, comprising essen- 
tially a two-stage blower and rotary 


iir valve. The air valve is similar in 
nature to a revolving door on its side. 
It feeds flour from the trailer into 
the air stream, at the same time 
preventing air from blowing up into 
the trailer. In general, valves of this 


Figure 4—The truck-loading blower. 
Air is drawn into motor-driven blow- 
er through a filter and is exhausted 
into the base of a rotary valve where 
it picks up flour and conveys it to 
the truck. 
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Figure 1—Drawing of blower system which unloads trailer into customers’ 
pneumatic systems. 
trailer blower system with the cus- 


type may have eight to 12 pockets 


This one rotates at about 30 r.p.m. tomer’s pneumatic lines may be con- 
‘ , nected from either side of the truck. 
Air Line Arrangement The body of the trailer is tapered 
Air line ire so arranged that the downward and has a screw conveyor 


portable hose which connects the at the bottom. This conveyor, in two 


“WILLIAMS WAY 
SERVICE 


Mill Supply Specialists 
Since 1905 





SETS THE PACE! 





We are specialists in supplying all 
the expendable items you need for 
efficient mill operation. 


MOST ITEMS IN STOCK 


Ready to Ship Same Day 
PHONE OR WRITE 

















Swiss Silk and Nylon Bolting 
Cloth Representing 
Wire Cloth—Tyler ——— 
an 
[] Bindo Edging—for Silk 
and Wire Sifter Cloths : PRATER 
Lines of Equipment 
[] Sifter Stockings — Nylon 





and Canton Flannel 
| Cloth Cleaners—Made-up 
| Leather Belting—Graton & Knight Research 
[] Belting—Solid Woven Cotton and Rubber 


H. R. WILLIAMS MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Everything for Miil and Elevator 
1320 MAIN STREET Phone Victor 2-3232 KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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sections, brings flour to the centrally two and can handle pressures through 
located rotary valve. A small diame- 12 psi in one stage or higher in two 
ter take off from the blower system or three stages 
blows air up into the conveyor hous- The first stage blower measures 24 
ing at several points along its length jn. long by 12 in. wide by 12 in. high 
to aerate the flour and keep it free and handles 225 c.f{.m. at 7 psi. Oper- 
flowing. ating speed is 2,100 r.p.m. The seec- 
The blowers, manufactured by the ond stage unit measures 21 in. long 
Miehle-Dexter Supercharger Division by 12 in. wide by 12 in. high. It dis 
of the Dexter Folder Co., Racine, charges at 18 psi. One 30 hp. motor 
Wis., are of the Roots type. They drives both blowers, In unloading a 
are constructed of aluminum and truck, the driver plugs in an exten 
their combined weight is 325 lb. ver- sion cord for the motors, makes the 
sus approximately 1300 lb. of the pneumatic hose connection, pushes 
first truck units. The rotors have the start buttons, and the truck un- 
three lobes as opposed to the usual loads in about 1% hours, The motor 














DAY “AC” Dust Filter and DAY 
Dual-Clone in the Stauffer Chemical 
Company fertilizer plant located in 
Tacoma, Washington 


THIS DAY DUST CONTROL 
EQUIPMENT CERTAINLY 
SOLVED OUR DUST PROBLEM! 














DAY Supplies Dust Control Equipment 
for Practically Any industrial Need 


The DAY “AC” dust filter* (shown above) captures sub 
micron particles with 99.994 % filtering efficiency. This filter is 
used in many plants throughout the United States and Canada 
and handles a wide variety of materials including aluminum, 
cement, chemical, food, pharmaceutical, porcelain, radioactive, 
rubber and many other dusts 


The DAY Duual-Clone (above-right) has low horsepower re 
quirements and operates with unusually low back pressure, It 
requires no maintenance 

For latest information about DAY “AC” and Dual-Clone 
equipment write toDAY for Bulletins 559 and 49-D¢ 


*Licensed by H. J. Hersey, Ir 





DAY TYPE “HV” CYCLONIC SEPARATOR 

A heavy gauge, welded, high efficiency cyclonic separator, The 
DAY “HV” has a wide range of applications. It handles abrasive 
or high temperature dust laden air and requires no maintenance 
because it has nv moving parts. Available for pressure or vacuum 
operation. For additional information write for Bulletin 576 

















DAY TYPE “RJ” DUST FILTER* 


A packaged dust filter shipped completely assembled and 
ready to run. Provides high performance, top efficiency 
dust control at low cost. High air-to-cloth ratios give extra 
air handling capacity in small area. Furnished with or 
without dust fan and discharge equipment. For latest 
information write toWAY for Bulletin 560, 


* Hersey and DAY patents applied for 




















DAY TYPE “G” EXHAUST FANS 


High air delivery per horsepower required. These fans ore 
designed specifically for dust control applications. Each fan 
is statically and dynamically balonced before shipment 
For further information write toDAY for Bulletin 471 


The DAY Company 


SOLD in UNITED STATES by MADE and SOLD in CANADA by 
The DAY SALES Company The DAY Company of C da. lid. 
622 Third Ave. N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn v. O. Box JOE. Fort William. Ontarie 
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AIR POLLUTION with DAY DUST CONTROL 
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Figure 5—Drawing of two-stage blower system for delivering bran and mid 


diings to freight cars, 
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which drives the screw conveyor also 


is located in the blower compartment 

Eckhart originally loaded the truck 
by screw conveyor, requiring two men 
to trim the load manually during the 
last 15 minutes of loading. Now, a 
blower system conveys the flour right 
into the truck; loading requiring ap- 
proximately 50 minutes versus the 
two hours formerly required 


System Described 

This blower system utilizes but one 
blower (Figs. 3 and 4), the distance 
the flour is blown being short (60 ft.) 
and horizontal. Screw conveyors bring 





Whatever The Source of Heat 
LOOK OUT FOR IT 


(For copies of this poster, 
11 x 17 in., two colors, and 
bulletin on “Standards for 
Illustration and Operation of 
Heating Equipment,"’ address 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention 
Bureau, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 6, Illinois.) 



































































































































































» “TO SAVE 
THE GRAIN 
THAT FEEDS 

THE NATION” 





























































Whatever heats a building 
could burn it 
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Figure 6—Two-stage blower for pneu- 
matically handling bran and mid- 
dlings. 


flour from storage bins to a hopper 
having a rotary valve outlet. The 
ilve discharges into the air stream 
and the flour is blown into the truck 
at a rate of about 1,000 Ilb./min. A 
lotted pipe running along the top of 
the truck distributes the flour inside 
The only labor required is to connect 
ind disconnect the air system with 
the truck and to start and stop the 
proper screw conveyor, blower, and 


rotary valve motors. The blower in 
this case operates at 8 or 9 psi and 
delivers 320 ¢.f.m. at 1,900 r.p.m. In 
conjunction with the unloading sys 
tem, pneumatic loading enables a 


truck to make a roundtrip delivery 
in an average of about three hours 
IKeckhart still delivers more bags than 
bulk, but the trend continues toward 
more bulk shipments 

The most recent pneumatic addi- 
tion to the over-all handling system 
is an installation which delivers some 
1-500 lb./min. of bran and middlings 
to freight cars. This system (Figs. 5 
and 6) includes a two-stage blower 
similar to the one in the truck. There 
are two car loading zones and each 
is serviced by an independent line to 
the rotary air valve. One line is ap 
proximately 115 ft. long; the other 
200 ft. In loading a car, the rotary 
valve outlet is connected to the prop- 
er pipeline and a flexible hose posi- 
tioned in the car to be filled. As one 
portion of the car becomes filled, the 
hose is repositioned to direct the 
bran into an empty space. This sys- 
tem will empty a storage bin in half 
an hour. Formerly, the car loading 
operation required two men on each 
of three shifts 

In utilizing pneumatic handling in 
areas where it is applicable and eco- 
nomically feasible, J. N. Chisam, vice 
president of production of Eckhart's 








Talismanic 
BELT DRESSINGS 


Specialized for Your industry 

For Mills, we recommend... 
Belt Clinch No. 2 (liquid) 
and Bar Belt Dressing No. 3. 

These dressings are preferred 
by 75% of our flour mill 
customers. 

WRITE FOR GENEROUS SAMPLES 


JOHN C. CHAMBERS CO. 


1827 N. LeClaire Ave. 
Chicago 39, Ill. 
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Chicago mill 
tion to the 


pneumatik 


points out that in addi- 
labor-saving features of 
handling, the facts that 


pneumatik ystems are more sanitary 
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ments of wheat must be dried from 
about 25% moisture to 14 or 15% for 
storage in one month. 

A number of methods can be em- 


ally to be dried from its cold state 
for milling. Economic operation is 
claimed for this process 

Wheat 


cleaning and conditioning 


7a 


and this may be either so-called high 
or low pressure, that is “diffuser” or 
“non-diffuser.”” For large plants pres- 


sure or blowing is sometimes used 





ne SETS Weriny 8° Snes ployed to ensure that damp grain is plants are much more interesting because where large capacities are 
make them favored plant equipment ae ; . ‘ than they were. I think for the last involved. power is saved by using air 
and that in many cases they will maintained in good condition in bins 20 years the attention paid to wheat i ‘ : & 
bring noticeable economic s even when without constant turning over. The cleaning and conditioning has been COME CSSUES and blowing seals and ° 
performing only segments of the 0d method of introducing dry air increasing very small volume of air, The type of 
over-all handling operations into the bin bottom is now rarely elevating and conveying used has an 
used, but in Europe grain is some- Conveying Systems important effect on the layout of the 
times lowered in temperature to There is still a choice of conveying wheat cleaning plant, Conveying by 
PROGRESS about 3° F. above freezing point after and elevating systems, but through suction uses comparatively large vol- 
binning, and maintained in that con- out the world pneumatic means are umes of air which provide adequate 
de i dition. This makes it unnecessary to growing in popularity for wheat aspiration and exhaust for wheat 
provide dryers with the capacity of cleaning plants. For all plants except cleaning purposes and make unneces- 
and controls, are able t compete the intake, but the grain has eventu- very large ones, suction is employed sary a separate general exhaust sys- 
with modern mills 
Can we perl ips conclude that the 
nproved technical efficienc if mod- 
ern installations offsets the higher 
capital « t hich, if true fairly 
itisfactory in the times vhich we 
na nee! } 
Tech ca it seems that we are 
now ready for a further step forward 
but are not ure in which direc- 
tion we ¢ move. Even re than 
has hee the case in the past, ma- 
chine d Te design must be con- 
ide i u together with eco- 
nomic Many excellent ice uch as 
high freque conditioning, have 
been expl ed nd pro ed vuund but 
unecor ! ( | 
Before peculate about the fu- 
ture I t should examine what 
nave ible at this moment as 
a result I p t ir change 
Whether the mill is sited at a port 
land, the intake irrangements 
ire usua efficient. The port mill 
with its pneumatic intake plant or 
the inland mill with bulk road trans- 
port and gravity unloading puts the 
erain mn tne in good order at a 
low cost per ton for the actual me- 
cha cal Phe equipme t pr ided 
for pl cleaning and weigh- 
nent ij d hioned but mably 
cheay d » to its job 


Silo Construction 


The lo itself, which is an indis- 
pensable | t of mill in this coun- 
ti is a ¢ lerable item in capital 
cost. Much earch has been devoted 
| find t! cheapest forn tf con- 
tructio 1 enerall reinforced 
concrete rec nized as the best and 
most econ cal except that teel is 
preferred it few places because of 
| il ¢ dit Except for a few 
part f the rid where very cheap 
labor make it possible to handle 
! it a low cost, there 
een to be rood alternative to 
torage \n exception exists in 
countries like Eire where a very large 
part of tl grain supply is de- 
livered to the mills during one month 
it nat t time In these cases flat 
tore ir used, holding up to 
100 tons in bulk 
These store ire now specially de- 
ned t ¢ crete and can be filled %. : mY, 
ind emptied pneumatic means. To tg ar 
meet the a nd for storage space all 
which is fill only once a year with | me 
f wheat, th type of a 
re offer fairly cheap lution 
when land ivailable i 4 


The orthodox silo can be fitted with 


( e conti of filling and empty- 
} n which < ope rat- 
reduced to a mini- 
Silo drying of wheat is sila FROM MONSANTO 
xpel e busing ind this is P : ’ 
ose Albee gy gpl wae -tot SOurce of your most complete line of leavening agents - world’s 
25°, of the country’s annual require. largest producer of elemental phosphorus 





PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 


PY-RAN stabilized anhydrous monocalcium phosphate e 
SAPP sodium acid pyrophosphates e HT PHOSPHATE 


monocalcium phosphate monohydrate e DCP dicalcium phos- 





Monsanto 








PY-RAN, HT PHOSPHATE—T.M.'s 
Monsanto Chemical Company © 


WHERE CREATIVE CHEemi 
ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI WwoRKS WONDERS FOR vou 


The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI O 


phate e TCP tricalcium phosphate 
INORGANIC CHEMICALS DIVISION *© MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY «¢ 

















tr Conveying by blowing also pro- 

in aspiration at the top of lifts 
by using a patent aspirator, but the 
ily ume is insufficient for other 
purposes and a general exhaust sys- 
ten called for. When aspiration is 
provided by the elevating system 
cor ned sifters can be used with in- 
creased advantage, These machines, 


njunction with dise separators 
ind the twin lift aspirator, usually 
treat the wheat in two grades based 


washing and stoning processes 
irried out very efficiently, but 
one feels that the design of the plant 
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used could well be modernized. Many 
methods of conditioning from bin con 
ditioning to stabilizing are regularly 
used, but this part of the process ha 
in my opinion not arrived at anything 
like finality. 

Blending of wheat can be made 
most automatic by ynchronized 
weighers or by the Select-o-Weigh 
system, but the advantags of thi 
like all things, must be 
against the cost 


weighed 


Labor can be saved by the installa 
tion of automatic means of changing 
over conditioning bins. Several differ 
ent forms of sequence control 


available; personally I prefer the 
compressed air arrangement. In deal- 
ing with a single blend of wheat this 
is a simple and effective means of 
control. It becomes little com- 


plicated with varying proportions of 


more than one group 


Machine Design 


In a modern mill we find, in my 
opinion, a pretty good job of machine 
design and of mill planning for which 


no one would claim perfection or 
finality. Starting at the top, for con 
venience sake, we find first of all a 


machine greatly improved appear- 
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HOW FULLER HELPED CLARKE 
... put the flour on the road 


Clarke Bulk Transfer Company 
had a problem, The job was to 
transfer flour from Airslide® cars 
to bulk flour vans for delivery to 
bakeries. 


The site of transfer was a railroad 
siding approximately five feet 
above an adjacent roadway where 
it was practically impossible to use 
Fuller's standard transfer unit be- 
cause of the elevation of the tracks. 
Here’s how Clark and Fuller 
worked out the problem. Fuller 
engineers designed a unique com- 
bination of Airveyor® pneumatic 
and Airslide conveying systems 
which comprised a specially de- 
signed quick-detachable aluminum 


fuller 


pioneers in harnessing AIR 





Airslide section, an aluminum surge 
hopper, and a rotary feeder equip 
ped with variable speed drive. The 
entire assembly is mounted on 
a small car that runs on a narrow 
gage track between the rail siding 
and the roadway. Low pressure 
air for the Airveyor and Airslide is 
supplied through hoses connected 
to blower units mounted on the 
trailer. 


Thus, when an Aijirslide car is 
spotted on the siding for unload- 
ing, the unit is moved out from a 
steel storage shed and set up 
adjacent to the Airslide car and is 
then attached to the discharge 
outlets at the bottom of the car 


The flour then flows from the car 
in a fluidized state through the 
Airslide conveyor into the surge 
hopper. The feeder then charges 
the flour into the conveying line 
consisting of rubber hose and 
aluminum blow-loading nozzle in- 
side the van. The rubber hose has 
a sanitary liner for handling food 
products. The speed and ease of 
making the transfer of flour from 
Airslide car to bulk flour van, 
coupled with the fast unloading 
rate, enables Clarke to make more 
efficient use of existing facilities as 
well as serve additional trailers, 
thereby extending his bulk flour 
delivery service to other bakers in 
the Philadelphia area. 


A-246 


FULLER COMPANY os 
156 Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. 


SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


Birmingham ¢ Chicago ¢ Kansas City @ Los Angeles ¢ San Francisco e Seattle 
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ance but with room for improvement 
in mechanical design. I mean the suc- 
tion filter dust collector. This ma- 
chine, with pneumatic conveying, is 


playing in increasingly important 
part in flour millir We also find the 
comparatively efficient fans, cyclones 
and seals of the pneumatic system 


ind metal spouting and, most impor- 
tant, the Senior sifter which ap- 
proaches the ultimate as a means of 
eparating mill stock by sifting. This 
eemingly extravagant statement is 
based on the fact that it is difficult to 
ee how more capacity or fle xibility 
d into the same floor 
or cubic space. The machine is made 


could be squeeze 


in four or x sections, each contain- 
ing up to 27 si The sieve are 
square and the scheme of the section 
can be changed and the flow of stock 


altered by mply turning one or any 
number of eve or changing the 
type of sieve at a particular point 
There are only four kinds of sieves 
ind in order to use standard sieves 
pace ire provided which can be 
fitted hetween eve to increase the 
ceiling height when dealing with 
bulky stocl Spacer ire provided 
in two zes, 1! ! ind ™% in. The 
eve frame has down channels built 


in along the it 


| iT th a loose sieve 
in the center. Four additional down 
channels are formed between the out 
ide of the sieve frame and the sides 
of the box. There are therefore eight 
outlets and eight down channels to 
each section. Usually not more than 
seven of these are used. Der p silting 
without impeller ensures complete 
coverage of the mesh and some idea 
of the great capacity of the machine 
ma he formed from the fact that 
one ction will deal with 9,000 Ib. per 
hou on list Breal and will make 
separations to feed II C Roll, II F 
Roll, C.S. Pur M.S. Pur., F.S. Pur 
and C.M.D. direct, thu avil eleva 
te 
For ome purpose the ection can 
be divided into tv part ind oper- 
ited on two separate and distinct 
feed The dris nechanism is. the 
well-proved Flowmaster type and the 
body of the machine ill-metal and 


tove-enamelled 


Purifier Design 


Descending one flight of stairs we 
find another ill-metal machine of 
modern desig ilso stove-enamelled 
possibly in tw colors. This is the 
[ype “S” purifier which may be su- 
perimposed, but, if not, standing only 
, ft. 6 i high. It is noticed at once 








| } f 
— Sinkity Co 
“How much are we paying you now, 
Quentin?" 





LET DOTY DO IT 


lf Your Lab Is Overloaded 


Sanitation Analyses- Wheat and Flour 


Doty Technical Laboratories 


P. O. Box 7474 
North Kansas City 16, Mo. 
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AND AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 





MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


that all parts of the machine are 
visible and accessible. In accordance 
wif modern practice, the sieves are 
twé ier and without tins. The sieves 
are on loose frames and the top tier 
is clothed slightly coarser than the 
bottom. By careful adjustment of air 
speed and cover numbers together the 
top sieve will make a striking separa- 
tion and float rough stock over the 
tail. The bottom sieve is left to make 
an accurate grading of comparative- 
ly pure stock. This arrangement ap- 
pears to give the machine a slightly 
increased capacity. Many excellent 
features are incorporated in the de- 
sign, but I think probably the most 


important is the effective air sealing 
In many old types of purifier a high 
proportion of the air used leaked 
round the sides of the sieve and round 
the doors. In this machine 
100% is drawn through the 
and it can be seen that it is uniformly 
spread over the sieve area. Air valves, 
feed gates with balancing mechanism 
as well as adjustable sieve suspension 
are all of proved design. The machine 
itself is balanced by an independent 
balance weight slung on metallistic 
bearings between the two sieves, The 
collecting conveyor in the 
of hygiene is a double-shaker 
One is tempted to think that so 


almost 


sieves 


interests 


9a 


long as sifting and purification are 
called for in milling, advances in ma 
chine design can only affect detail 

Descending to the roller floor, one 
is, I think, immediately faced by a 
large question mark, but it seems to 
me that this question mark has been 
in existence fora very long time. Ever 
since the days when our very able 
designed the detail of 
ti! + roller mill and the roller milling 
many people have not be- 
lieved that so many roller mills wer 
really required to break up a small 
grain of wheat 

The machines we find in a modern 
mill today are streamlined and fitted 


predecessor 5 
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The new Merck Enrichment Teaching Kit gives our Students 
a better understanding of the value of enrichment. 
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\ ii res. 
e MAXIMUM RESULTS 


¢ GREATER SAFETY 
¢ MORE ECONOMY 


Bromotox, a mixture of ethylene di- 
bromide and methyl bromide, is an 
effective, safe and economical space 
odor and 


lower dosage requirements of Bromo- 


fumigant Ihe stronger 


tox result in greater killing power, 


increased economy and maximum 


safety. It is longer lasting, more 


penetrating and leaves no residual | 


odor. Bromotox allows positive con- 


trol of granary and rice weevils, 

Angoumois grain moth, confused 

flour beetle, Mediterranean flour 

moth, raisin moth, cheese mites and : 

many other pests infesting grain, 

flour, rice, cheese and dried fruits. | 

Available in cans packed twelve per 

case as well as 10, 50, 120 and 170 } 

cued ‘aaa ‘ BUILDS ACCEPTANCE 


*TRADE MARK AP & CC 
Other Eston Fumigants: 


ESTON METHYL BROMIDE 
The Versatile Fumigant 


FOR ENRICHED BREAD and FLOUR 


M-B-C FUMIGANT | This year the story of enrichment will be taught in more 


Methyl! Bromide with | classrooms than ever before—thanks to Merck’s new edu- 


ad | MERCK 
2% Chloropicrin cational program now being advertised in national teachers’ VITAMIN 
A Product of 


MIXTURES 
ESTON CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FOR FLOUR 
American Potash & ENRICHMENT 
Chemical Corporation 


$100 E. 26th St. Los Angeles 28, Cal. 





magazines. Literally thousands of teachers have already 
requested the teaching manual, wall chart and student 
the Merck 
Teaching Kit. These kits make it easy for teachers to stress 


booklets which comprise new Enrichment 





the value of good nutrition and the benefits of using en- 
Remember the advantages of specifying Merck 
for enrichment mixtures. Merck Vitamin 
Mixtures are lighter in color, easy to handle, 
and assure uniform distribution in every 
pound of flour. 


riched flour, and eating enriched bread with every meal. 


This is one ‘e part of the continuing Merck enrichment 
a a ee rhis is one more part of the continuing 


FERGUSON 
FUMIGANTS 


P. 0. BOX 5868 
FERGUSON 21, MISSOURI 


program to build your markets and increase consumer 


acceptance for your products. 





MERCK & CO., INc. Rahway, New Jersey 


© Merck & Co., tne. 
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with improved feed mechanisms and The same sleeve provides a special will probably be fed by blowing lines _ so is to glance over this picture again 
adjustments, and possibly automatic bearing surface for use in the grind through weighers. The number of bins with the future in mind. Let us ask f 
throw-out arrangements, but basical- ing and fluting machine will depend on the number of differ- the question: “How can we improve \ 
ly there has been little change in de ent products made by the mill, and technical efficiency or reduce capital 
sig ince the diagonal disposition Packaging and Warehousing the total capacity of the bins in rela- and operating costs, and therefore 
wh idopted I think we can miss flour treatment tion to mill capacity will depend or bring us nearer to the realization of 
"he work done by the machines 4nd go direct to the packing depart the particular mill’s requirements our ultimate aims?” I am not in close 
ha however, been improved by ac- ment and warehouse. In the first we The first big economy has been touch with intake and silo develop- 
curate feeding and the reduction of find bins which receive finished prod ichieved by providing bin capacity ments and do not propose to specu- 
clearance in the main bearings by ucts from the mill for about 24 hours of mill production late much on the future of those de- 
fitting of roller bearings. These bear- The bins will be built of concreté This substitutes single hift high partments, but I think we can say 
in ire so designed that the sleeves or of steel, and will be fed by worn peed mechanical packing for three that for large mills with a large turn 
on the roll journal are interchange- conveyors and perhaps elevator shifts over of grain there seems to be no 
able. This means that a roll taken through automatic weighers if they In a few cases we find a further likelihood of any wide departure 
out for regrinding or refluting does are adjoining the mill. If, however economy made by reduction of ware from the present standard construc- 
not require removal of the sleeve, they are not adjoining the mill th house staff by delivery direct from tion or equipment, but for smaller 
bins in sacks or bulk, but in order ft mills there are alternatives from flat { 
- — ee effect this economy increased bin stores to silos of several different i 
torage capacity and mechanical type of construction and handling ‘ 
means of delivery from high speed equipment which includes pneumatic 
packers have been provided. We can en m e or bucket elevators and 
Put Your ee high speed packing in textile and worm conveyor In many countries 
4 in paper sacks using several different drying for storage calls urgently for 
© ° ° types of equipment economies, particularly in capital 
aeiia Fumigation Pro ems After our brief inspection of a mod cost 
ern mill would you say that the flour When we come to the wheat clean 
bed mill of 1957 is as much ahead of the ing plant there seen to be much 
1938 model, as is the case with, say more scope, methods of elevating and 
motor cars of the same year Would conveying appear to be in the melting 
you say that there is still room for pot. Bucket elevators and en mass« 
improvement? conveyor ire still favored and there 
There surely is room for improve ire available several different pneu 
ment and I propose to try and see matic arrangements. Will suction bs 
ihead, and I think the best way to di succeeded by blowing, or a combina 
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Satisfaction 
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Are Synonymous with 


Dont Iyet-s oun. 4| SHUTTLE BRAND 


quality fumigant and experienced 
handling to get the best results from 
a fumigation. 


= has grown to leader- 
ship in the field by providing BOTH 
and producing results that speak for 
themselves. 





Registered Trade Mark 


Manufactured for more than a century by 
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a. interior lighting 
b. scheme diagram purifier No 40 vK 
c. metal sieve frames 
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GIVING THE MILLER 
WHAT HE WANTS 


Anaconda Mill, Brazil, one of the 
finest mills in the world, stands as 
a model of what can be achieved 
by wholehearted co-operation. 


| Starting from Scratch! 


If you want the best possible mill for your money, let the 
Robinson engineer in on the ground floor, for co-operation 


between miller and engineer is the key to success in mill 


design. Only in this way can the customer get what he 
wants. Robinsons do not lay down the law to the miller; 
they study his requirements and follow up that study with 
positive recommendations. 






OF ROCHDALI 


THOMAS ROBINSON & SON, LTD., ROCHDALE, ENGLAND 


Resident Representative in U.S. A.: 
MICH AKL FANNING, c/o Oak Grove Hotel, 2380 Oak Grove, Minneapolis, Minn 


in Canada 


KIPP KELLY LTD. 68 Higgins Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 


92.2507 


Telephone 








CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEAT + COARSE GRAINS + MILLFEED 
Hard and Soft Winter Wheat 


CHICAGO e¢ ST.LOUIS « KANSAS CITY « MINNEAPOLIS 


. First Choice Wherever Grain is Handled 








Your jobber has them, or 
write B. |. Weller Company, 
327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 





(1) The logarithmic curve 
design loads easier... 
dumps cleaner... permits 
high speeds. 

(2) Scientifically formed lip 
olds in greater cup capacity. 


(3) Bolt-hole placement 
gives better cup balonce. . . 
saves 

(4) Hyperbolic sideboard 
ends permit greater load 
capacity without “stopping.” 


CALUMET 


CUPS 
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tion of the two systems? I venture 


to prophesy that suction will remain 


popular for some time because of lay- 
out problems 

Some day I feel sure \ hall be 
ible to condition wheat thout the 
need to build huge bin storage for the 
purpose. The present day cost of 
building bins, washers and condition 
ers required to condition wl eems 
to be right out of proportion to the 
job. Surely science should be able to 
deliver grain in perfect « dition to 
the first break rolls without the out- 
lay of so much capita I feel sure 
that we can expect developments in 
this department and it course, 
possible that developments in this de- 
partment may affect the diagram of 
the mill itself. More can be done to 
perfect the automatic operation olf 
the wheat cleaning and conditioning 
plant. The design of the dry cleaning 
machines embodies all known 
principles of grain cleaning in a fair 
ly itisfactory way, except separa 
tion by width. A well de med ma- 
chine incorporating this principle and 
vith a reasonable capacity would be 
useful in separating grains no longer 
ind no shorter than a small grain of 
wheat uch as pea large vetches 
ind maize. It is really a remarkable 
thing that there is not in existence 


what I would call a satisfactory width 
eparator of modern des 


Air Classifier 


In the mill itself we have already 
een that sifting and purification have 
received a lot of attention during re- 
cent years and it is unlikely that any 
very important advance will be made 
on the present machines in the near 
future. We should not forget, how- 
ever, that striking results have been 
obtained in the separation of mill 
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stocks on the air classifier. Using 
centrifugal force and terminal veloci- 
ty together, it is common practice in 
flour milling to make a precise 
ration of particles differing only 
slightly in what is known as micron 
size. We must suppose that some day 
this method be employed eco- 
nomically to make the separations of 


sepa- 


may 


the milling process. It would be nice 
to dispense with sieves and sieve 
cleaners but I think this development 
will take some time for economic 
reasons 


The roller mill, after nearly a cen- 
tury of is on the defensive 
Under from the increased 
machines and buildings there 
is much searching for means to make 
Several 


service, 
pressure 


costs of 


our old friends do more work 
device is well as increased speeds, 


are being explored and we are not yet 


in a position to pass judgment. In 
our search for reduced capital costs 
we can learn from North America 
where for many years the roll sur- 
face has averaged about 40% of that 
of a British mill with roll speeds 
about 30% faster for the same roll 
diameter. The results obtained by 
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e REPAIRING 
e WATERPROOFING 


SILICONES CEMENTITIOUS PLASTICS 


e FOUNDATION STABILIZATION 





The RESTORATION Co., INC. 
Since 194] 


404 E. 25th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Progressive Millers Throughout the World Use the 
WALTHER AIR CLASSIFIER 











Because the Walther Air Cla 





er 





ssifier ... 


. « gives most accurate separations at low particle 


sizes 


. . « has no moving parts in the separation zone 
. . is a proved reliable machine 
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MIAG NORTHAMERICA, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS 4, MINN. 


1616 SOUTH EIGHTH STREET 


FEDERAL 9-0319 
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MONTREAL, CANADA 
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these mills in flour quality and ex- 

tract ire fairly w known. We 

ha é igh imported flour for pur- 

post f comparison, which should be 

helpful in calculating ilues. A few 

ntl igo I made a calculation 

wi wed that, at prices then rul- 

r 1 reduction of 1 1 flour extrac- 

tior n a 100 sack mill required a 

f 30% in the tal cost of the 

lt ffset the lo We, of course, 

el her grinding capacity with no 

efficiency in the competitive 

time I yur search we should bear 

in n i that the job we do on the 

roll lls is not simply grinding but 

rather eparation of bran from en- 

dospe ind a select reduction in 
f ticle 

But for this fact tl idual reduc- 

tem and probably the roller 

know it would never have 

been | 1 It ha I ever, neve! 

ible to make what we know 

te flour except employing 

the j ples embodied in the roller 

What we now seel the means 

f doir the ame b at a lower 

capit nd production cost. We have, 

( e, alway ought this, but the 

tte becomes mot urgent with 


T 


Impact Milling 


One of the methods frequently sug- 
ested in alternative to roller 
nil impact millir lhe success 
r otherwise of this method seems to 
me to depend on whether or not there 
i ny difference in the rate of reduc 
t in particle size between bran and 
endosperm. It has been my good for- 
tune to carry out a series of milling 
tests to establish th ind I can tell 

t even with well conditioned 
heat with a moistu content of 
th the bran ture higher 
tI t t f the end per! and using 
idual reduct process, the 
reduction it ze that can be 
btained with roller mills cannot be 
by the impact methods used 
xperiment I see no future 

t milling 
er thing in the mill that 
er offer chance f improved 
the elevatir 1 conveying 
t The possibilitic if effecting 
‘ é cannot | been ex- 
hausted. Perhaps ine ed use may 
I le of fluidization and higher 
One feels tl these things 
iv t niy the ce I ol suitable 
eq ent. I feel that I must mention 
he the need for an improved air 
fi ipying le pace costing 
1 operating with a_ higher 

ee 

| the greatest ngle tech 

forward that ild be made 
i the introduction of air con 
dit into the mill itself. Its capi- 
ta 1 operating cost would at pres- 
‘ I gh because f the huge vol 
] that is discharged from a 
ling every minute during the 
ition. Perhaps costs could 
I by using temperature and 
idiusted 1 controlled air 
er before d harge. If thi 
e the ad tages resulting 
tant ba between air 
ire and hu and wheat 
t content and are ing covers 
very great. Every miller 
} Vy much perform 
ends on the spheric con- 
en when other factor 

yntrol 
I handling of fi and other 


MILLING PRODUCTION 


finished products we seem to be only 


at the beginning. Even within the 
scope of our first objective—singl 
shift packing—there seems to be a 


wide field for further development of 
bin construction and design of bin 
dischargers and other mechanical and 
pneumatic equipment. In connection 
with the longer term objective, which 
I think is storage and distribution in 
bulk, the way is prepared for 


peing 


great advances 

The perfect arrangement would be 
for all flour to be stored in bulk and 
delivered in bulk wagons. Some day 
perhaps not too far distant, it wil) 


be possible to meter out flour in any 


SECTION 


required quantity in a way nilar to 
gasoline. A great complication at 
present exists in the number of types 
and grades of flour it is necessary for 
a single mill to handle. Many years 
ago an idea was put forward to help 
in this direction 

The idea wa to mill each wheat 
separately and to have bins for each 
wheat’s flour as large as possible for 
the sake of cheapness. Flour would 
then be suitably treated before bin 
ning and blended for deliver There 
are many advantages and consider 
ible difficulties in this suggestion, but 
it may some day be explored in great 


er detail—perhaps when | 


iutomatior 


13a 


is applied to milling to a greater ex 
tent when conditioning is simpli- 
fied 

Automation itself 1 accepted by 
many as the mark of progress, but it 
seems to me that in the automatic 
flour milling proce i large measure 
of what is now known as automation 
has been employed for many years. It 
is interesting to examine the possibil- 
itie of further automation for the 
purpose of labor iving. In the silo 
wheat cleaning plant and mill, there 
is little labor that could be saved, ex 
cept cleaner The rollermen and 
others who adjust machines might be 

rT. Ss. PARKER n 1) 








SUPERIOR CARBIDE TOOLS 
For All Roll Corrugating 
ynomical Increased Output 
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REMEMBER WHEN 


GROCERIES WEN 
IN RUMBLE SEATS 
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ome of those grocer ould be as out concentralt And thi head start i it 
of date toda the rumble seat itsell mins has continued, It Cal that Plier 
As you know, n proce ine methods. ne can help you ith the me tal nt 
' T 
packaging me ngredients have changed in enrichment produ 
\ ‘ oduct ) Rn , 
many food produ PFIZER BLCAP has ve been i 
Even staple k flour have been proved throug! tariin re h. [tis no 
improved, thanks to vitamin enrichment t lighter color cnr em ture Wl 
Today. food buver bect toad product in even di per tha roome TT 
A'D t Ta Tee ‘ t! ( | 
to carry the “ENRICHED LABEL htly a eration ree forn 
BLCAP are also made t! ne mono 
Twenty yea! oO, just about the time nitrate for Better Vitamin B, st ' 
the rumble seat i mits way out, ma 
Continued Phvzer researc! rnibotlavin 
production of vitamur vas just getting 
thiamine md other nutrit adit 
underway. One of the first companies to 
uch a imino acd il) hely vu offer 
master the tecl ics Ol manulacturing ; 
| ( ’ ( improved four tor tomorro mpro ed 
quality vitamil *hizer & 0 me 
1 bread and baked words. Look to Phizer for 
Since the () Phzer has con the finest enrichment concentrate 
finual been ( ) leveloping ne 
, } CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC., Chemical Sales 
ane tter fe f ns fo ; - 
sa Dette yr the food Division, 630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. ¥ 
and pha mace [ ‘ ndaustrte Plizer Branch Offices Chicago, Ill; San Francisco, Calif,; 
Bl CAP was one ot the first enrichment Vernon, Calif; Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, Tex 
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New Products 


The 
ENTOLETER-SIMON 
SUCTION FILTER 

DUST COLLECTOR 


@ Valve Boxes streamlined for 
better flow characteristics. 


@ Filter tubes available with 
many types of filter media for 
special applications . . . heat, 
humidity, acidity, abrasion 


@ Filter sleeves attached 
quickly and positively 


New Services 





New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
d 7% products, ew services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
, ’ Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


The 
Refinements 
Make the 


Difference... 





Wed Lite 


’ ~ + Tha a Soe ? a 
No. 5866—Bulletin ee The _— ss and — 
2 devices are directed from a centra 
A new, 20-page bulletin has been 
control panel. It is possible for one 
released for the processing and oth- 
. man to operate three loading places 
er industries by Sprout, Waldron & , 
. “ ’ ‘ : The number of sacks loaded and the 
Co., Inc. Problems of size reduction, 





@ Only two moving parts in the 


An “Entoleter”-Simon Suction Filter Dust Collector in your 
plant assures you of maximum efficiency, by... 


—--- 


filter zone. 


@ preventing product loss 

@ reducing explosion and fire hazards 
© producing ideal working conditions in a dust-free plant 
Contact us for additional information and bulletins! 


ENTOLETER DIVISION 


SAFETY INDUSTRIES, INC. 


New Haven 4, Conn 











Jones-Herretsater Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 


mixing, bulk materials handling, size 
classification and densifying and 
equipment to handle these problems 
are discussed in the bulletin. Engi- 
neering, manufacturing and research 
facilities of the company are also out- 
lined. Secure the bulletin by check- 
ing No. 5866 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it to this publication. 


No. 5860—Automatice 
Sack Silo 


An automatic system of disposing 
of sacked material when bagging 
machines pile up bags too quickly 
for the warehousing crew has been 
announced by Buhler Brothers. The 
sacks from the sacking machines are 
conveyed by means of an automatic 
distributing system to the chutes al- 


number of sacks of each product re- 
maining in the chutes may be checked 
at the switchboard. Secure full de- 
tails by checking No. 5860 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this publi- 
cation 


No. 5883—Magnetie 
Grates 


The production of a new permanent 
magnetic grate separator, designed 
as a packaged unit for quick, easy 
installation in vertical gravity flow 
lines, has announced by the 
Eriez Manufacturing Co. The unit is 
available in models specifically adapt- 
ed for either tramp iron or fine iron 
removal, whichever constitutes the 
major problem in a specific applica- 
tion. Company officials state that 


been 


“the new design incorporates the 
A signal announces the last chute’ grates and their housing in a single 
to be loaded to capacity, the com- package, ready for instant mounting 
pany announcement states. The pack- in a simple opening. A hinged and 
er may then shift to another prod- gasketed front encloses and 


Kansas City 6, Missouni lotted to a particular grade product. 
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PATENT LICENSE OFFER 


For Process of Fumigation U.S. Patent 2,606,857 
For Fumigation with DAWSON FORMULA 73, DAWSON FORMULA 37 
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Send me information on the items marked: 


No. 5763—Pellet Mill No. 5866—Bulletin 
Or other Ethylene Dibromide-Methy! Bromide Mixtures No. 5818—Bag Packer No. 5879—Separator 
No. 5827——Plastic Dot Bag No. 5883—Magnetic Grates 
x« — * * a * * No. 5840—Controller No. 5884—-Grain Cleaner 

No. 5857——-Catalog No. 5894—-Air Classifier 
DAWSON FUMIGANT, FORMULA 73, for # fumigation of cereal milling equi t— 1No 586 Raa Ti) 
elther through the "Little Squirt” euplacter o ton ounce-and-a-half cane. ies proven No. 5860-—Sack Silo 
itself in the milling industry to give superior results with a tiny ounce-and-a-half to two- 
ounce dosage, as compared to pints and quarts of the bulk type fumigants used by the 
industry In the past. Because cereal millers have obtained both superior results and 
substantial savings with Dawson Formula 73, this fumigant, in only three years, has Others (list numbers) .......6...+6.56: 
gained great popularity throughout the industry. 

NAME 


DAWSON FUMIGANT, FORMULA 37, for space fumigation has proven itself to be 
effective at dosages 25% below those commonly used when methy! bromide alone is 
the fumigant. This lower dosage results in greater economy while the strong and dis- 
tinetive oder. of Dawson Formula 37 provides increased safety. 


Heretofore, the only source for these products has been Ferguson Fumigants, incor- 
porated They have been sold along a license to use them in the process of U. § 
atent No. 2,606,857, and the perso paid included the license fee. The purchaser has 
bought two things: (1) the mixture, and (2) a license to use it under the restrictions 
of Af S. Patent No. 2,606,857 is understood somewhat similar products may 
come on the market from other sources and may be offered either with or without a 
lleense te use the process of U. S$. Patent No. 2,606,857. 

Should @ miller or other user desire to purchase his materials from a source of supply 
other than Ferguson Fumigants, Inc., and if such a source of supply does not offer a 
lleense for use of the product ln accordance with the statement above, Ferguson Fumi- 
ants, Inc., will be x “yy grant c license to such a user of the patented process on 
the seme basis and @ same patent royalty rate which now applies in connection 
with the purchase direct from Ferguson Fumigants, Inc., or from a company that may 
have been lcensed by Ferguson Fum . Inc. Any miller, fumigator or other person 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


CLIP OUT FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) — MAIL 
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(Sec 4.9 
desiring such a Heense may express himself to Ferguson Fumigants, Inc., and expect P.L. & R.) 
to promeny be supplied @ patent license agreement for his signature which will MINNEAPOLIS 
permit the purchase of the material from other sources of supply and the poying of MINN 
the potent license fee direct to Ferguson Fumigants, inc. However, should a user prefer, 
his supplier can obtain the license from Ferguson Fumigants, Inc., for him, at the 
same royalty rate. — 
The sole purpere Rod Ferqunen, Cenpente, fe: © aah this offer is to, encserage ee 
wider e even more members o e To mwreoa . r °ATUTY , a 
milling and tumigoting Industrieg. BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE — 
No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States TT 
e ene 
POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY-~- = 
AWSON & 3Jio ; shu . —— 
4 FERGUSON FUMIGANTS, INC. —— 
LOW-DOSACE re The Northwestern Miller ae 
FUMIGANTS : — 
v Ferguson 21, Missouri P. O. Box 67, pn 
a 
Reader Service Dept. Minneapolis |, Minn ee 
eo 2 Se 2S SS SS ee eS See eee ee eee < eo oe 
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holds the double-banked magnetic 
grates within the housing, making 
them readily accessible for periodic 


removal of iron accumulations,” com- 
pany flicials say. Check No. 5883 on 
the coupon, clip and mail it to secure 
details. Please print rime and ad- 
are 


No. 58318—Bag Packer 


A bag packer—which bounces as 
it packs—is claimed to reduce labor 


and handling time while speeding up 
operations to 12 100-lb. bags a min- 
ute, announces the Richardson Scale 
Co. The G-73 impacker is used for 
packing burlap, cotton and jute bags. 
It gets its name from its vertical 
jouncing action, which jounces or im- 
pacts material into a bag held in 
place by clamps. The unit operates 
without noise or vibration to provide 
smaller, more compact, packages, ac- 
cording to company officials. Materi- 
als which can be packed include 
meals, mashes, hulls, beet pulps, mo- 
lasses feeds and many others. For 
more complete details check No. 
5818 on the coupon and mail it to 
this publication 


No. 5763—Laboratory 
Pellet Mill 


A new laboratory model pellet 
mill, employing the basic operating 
principles of the larger production- 
size CPM models, has been intro- 
duced by the California Pellet Mill 
Co. Company Officials state that the 
mill permits feed manufacturers to 














MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


conduct tests and experiments in 
their own laboratory and using their 
own personnel, at a modest invest- 
ment in equipment. This makes it pos- 
sible to maintain complete control 
of experiments and permits closer 
and more complete evaluation of the 
many factors involved in research 
and development programs. Offi- 
cials add that a laboratory mill per- 
mits greater plant flexibility because 
there are no interruptions in regular 
production caused when a pellet mill 
is unavailable because of testing 
runs; there is no contamination be- 
cause of experimental ingredients be- 
ing mixed with regular production 
runs; and tests often involve ex- 


pensive and critical materials such 
as vitamins and antibiotics. The mill 
is 32 by 32 by 50 in. and is portable 
The capacity is approximately 50 Ib 
hourly of 3/16 in. pellets made of 
mash type materials. Check No 
5763 on the coupon and mail it to 
secure complete details 


No. 5857—Processing 
Equipment Catalog 


The Sturtevant Mill Co. has pub- 
lished an eight-page dry processing 
equipment catalog, in which air sepa- 
rators and their use in closed-circuit 
grinding, micronizer fluid energy 
mills grinding and rotary batch blend- 
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ers are described in detail. Informa- 
tion on crushing and grinding ma- 
chines, fertilizer machinery (mixers, 
granulators, screens, elevators and 
conveyors, etc.) and laboratory re- 
duction mills is also given. Secure 
the catalog by checking No. 5857 
on the coupon and mailing it to this 
publication 


No. 5827—Plastic Dot 
Bag 


A new application of plastic “dots” 
to the dragging surface of cotton pick 
sacks has been announced by the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. “Dura-Dot” is 
the trade name for the plastic rein- 
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THE FIRST 
CHRISTMAS 


None of us were there, of course, 
but every year we remember 
this blessed event with thankfulness 


for what it has meant to mankind. 


It has made the world more 
sensitive to love and kindness, 
and has taught us the deep 
meaning of friendship. 


To our many friends in the milling 
industry we wish, in the true spirit 
of Christmas, the best of 
everything for the coming year 
and for years to come. 


wis. OL 


BODMER + DUFOUR ~ EXCELSIOR + NITEX » SCHINDLER - WYDLER 
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forcement applied by a process which 
permits one-piece construction and 
the elimination of bottom seams. The 
“Dura-Dot” pick sack is claimed to 
have a dragging surface that is coat- 
ed with hundreds of rugged, rubbery 
plastic beads which are applied so 
that they actually penetrate and fuse 
to the goods and secure firm anchor- 
age. The dots contain about twice the 
amount of plastic used in earlier plas- 
tic dot constructions, and cover a 
large dragging surface. The process 
permits the application of the dots 
to specified areas of the goods in a 
predetermined pattern. Secure com- 
plete details by checking No. 5827 on 
the coupon and mailing it. 
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No. 5894—Air 


Classifier 


Details of the Walther air classi 
fier, first introduced to the flour mill- 
ing industry, have been announced by 
MIAG Northamerica, Inc. The classi- 
fier is designed for the classifying of 
dust of uneven sizes and is said to be 
suitable for grain sizes that cannot be 
segregated by other methods. A new 
production model, called the No, 1000 
has been developed. The classifier 
comes as a complete unit including 
feeders, material separators, air pump 
and all controls required. A steel 
frame for the equipment and filters 
are available as optional items 


Check No. 5894 on the coupon and 
mail it to secure details. Please print 
name and address. 


No. 5879—Mechanieal 
Separator 


Metal Finish, Inc., has introduced 
a new industrial type mechanical 
separator. It is fabricated of heavy 
steel construction for durability, and 
measures 96 in. long by 80 in. high 
by 37 in. wide. Engineered for fast 
separation, light or heavy parts can 
be handled with the same ease of op- 
eration, company officials claim. The 
unit also has an adjustable stroke 
ranging from % in. to 1% in. which 





FORSTER 


HARNESSES A CYCLONE — 


Now With A New Centrifuge! 


Inside the 


Scourer, the combination of two 
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FOR CLEANER GRAIN, CLOSER SEPARATION, 
IMPROVED EFFICIENCY, TRY FORSTER'S CYCLONE 


movements of air induces a vortex like that 


of a cyclone, 


This strips loose hulls and 


foreign particles from the sound berries and 


draws them out through the centrifuge. 








SCOURER WITH THE NEW CENTRIFUGE! 


Dust moves to the inside and goes out the 
centrifuge without coming into contact with 


the grain again. 


Takes Less Space 
Breaks Less Grain 


Removes More Dirt 


Cleans Grain Cleaner by 


Removing Crease Dirt 


Does Not Abrade the Bran Coat 
Removes More Screenings 


Makes Lower Ash Flour 


THESE FACTS SPELL “EFFICIENCY” 
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operates through an eccentric gear 
to achieve high speed production, in 
addition to small changes, with a 
“vari-drive” expansion pulley. Secure 
details by checking No. 5879 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this publica- 
tion. 


No. 5881—Grain 
Cleaner 


A new grain cleaner has been an- 
nounced by Dunbar Kapple, Inc., 
manufacturer of the Vac-U-Vator 
pneumatic grain conveying machine. 
The cleaner removes cut kernels, dirt, 
dust, pellets and other foreign mate- 


rial from all types of grain during 





conveying operations, it is claimed 
The 98HD cleaner is recommended 
for use with the Vac-U-Vator when 
filling flat storage, track-loading and 
filling bins. It also has been used 
successfully to clean up dirty grain 
before shipment. Secure details by 
checking No. 5884 on the coupon and 
mailing it to this publication. 


No. 5340—Overload 
Controller 
Mill Mutuals Fire Prevention Bu- 


reau, in conjunction with Ralph C. 
Gardner & Co., has developed an 
overload controller designed pri- 


marily for conveyor or leg head posi- 
tions where a large number of fires 
start. The unit is also applicable to 
shellers, crushers, blowers, cleaners, 
etc., it is claimed. The unit is said 





to instantly detect any overload and 
at the same time stop any feeding 
machine during overload. If the over- 
load should pass, feeding machines 
automatically restart. Warning sig- 
nals are also provided with the unit. 
Secure details by checking No. 5840 
on the coupon and mailing it to this 
publication. 
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some means such as a 
small transit weigher or other means 
of measuring on the tails of every 
sifting machine, which would feed 
back information concerning fluctua- 
tions in stock quantities which would 
iutomatically readjust roller mills or 
iir valves. It is easy to see how in- 
efficient sieve cleaners could open out 
roller mills by such means. Skilled 
men would, of course, be required to 
maintain the automation equipment, 
so perhaps the saving would not be 
very eat. In the packing depart- 
ment, so long as we have one, and in 
the warehouse, there are automation 
possibilities. Continuous weighment 
and moisture testing seem to be with- 
in reach 


replaced by 


During recent years a few mills 
have been built in new buildings 
which are unorthodox in design with 
the milling plant arranged on two or 
three floors and with roller mills on 
the top floor—also with roller mills 
and purifiers together on the first 
floor with plansifters and dust col- 
lectors on the second floor. In thes¢ 
mills many complications arise relat- 
ing to power transmission, machine 
exhausting and pneumatic elevating, 
so that at the present time the old- 
fashioned four or five floors is gen- 
erally popular 

That is not to say that there is not 
room for research in the design of 
buildings and the layout of plant, 
which affects to a great extent the 
building design 


Graph Shows Progress 

In conclusion, I would like to specu 
hape of a graph showing 
progress in milling technology, ma- 
igainst time 


late on the 


chine and mill design 


over the century 1870 to 1970. By 
progre I mean development which 
brings us nearer to the attainment of 
our ultimate aims in milling. Clearly 


the graph would start from 1870 witn 
1 steep and steady rise to the turn of 
the centur It would then, I think, 
how a slow upward trend with small 








LYSINE CONTENT — Dr. J. B. 
Longenecker, a nutrition chemist in 
the research laboratories of E. L du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., uses a 
Warburg Respirometer to determine 
by enzymic methods the lysine con- 
tent of wheat flour. An essential 
amino acid or “building block” of 
protein, lysine, when used to supple- 
ment wheat flour, makes up defici- 
encies produced by milling and bak- 
ing operations. It nearly doubles the 
protein value of resulting specialty 
breads. 
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steps up caused by improvements in 
machine design and diagram improve- 
ment. 

This would continue till 1914 and 
would be followed by a flat until 
1920, after which the slow upward 
trend would be continued to 1939. In 
1940 the upward trend would be 
resumed with improved milling tech- 
nique and from 1945 to 1957 the rise 
would be steady and sharp, but, of 
course, nothing like as sharp as 1870 


in the rest of the graph now. The 
period 1957 to 1970 could hardly be 
represented by a flat in the graph. If 
not represented by a curve down- 
wards caused by war—or what have 
you—-it will certainly rise, and I think 
it will rise at about the same. angle 
as during the period 1939-1957 

It may be that this is a more or 
less idle speculation, but I hope that 
it may provide a basis for discussion 
There must be many opinions about 


search Laboratory 
drouth conditions 
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Should Protein Content 
Receive Consideration 
In Wheat Grading? 


The 1957 barley 
average in malting quality according 
to information released by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners’ 


about 


Grain Re- 
Because of semi- 


grow- 


to 1900. the future and 
From what we have seen in this 
talk it seems possible to me to draw 


will agree, important for us to form 
some idea of where we are going 


I am sure you 


ing season, nitrogen content is higher 
and bushel weight is lower than last 
year's crop. Percentages of plump 
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INSIDE SCIENCE 
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The Vital Story of MILLED WHITE RICE 


Enriched with Vitamins and Iron for Better Health 


by Science Writer 


A second “Battle of Bataan” in the Philippines has proven beyond 
all doubt the value of vitamin enrichment to 
consumers of white rice 


The famous Bataan experiment in 1948-1950 
proved conclusively that whole populations 
can benefit from enrichment of white rice 
with vitamins and iron, that disease and death 
caused by dietary deficiencies can be over 
come, that enrichment is a key to better 
health among infants, children and adults 





What Happened at the Second ‘‘Battle of Bataan’’ 
Before the start of the Bataan trial, these facts were evident: 


@ Polished white rice is the principal food of millions through 
out the world, Good food though it is, it lacks several of 
the key nutrients occurring in the brown rice from which it 


is milled, and beriberi is often common where white rice is 
the main food 


@ In the Philippine beriberi was common and 
mortality from it high 


@ Beriberi is caused by insufficient vitamin B, in 
the diet. It yields when vitamin B, is given to 
its victims. It does not occur when human 
beings receive enough of this vitamin in their 
diet 


@® To prevent beriberi where white rice is the 





the main food, vitamin B, must be added to 
the diet, cither by itself or in food such as 
rice, 


@ For centuries it has been universal practice to rinse rice be 
fore cooking, hence vitamin B, (and any other water-soluble 


nutrient factor) should be added in such a way that it will 
not dissolve out 


@ Through a process developed in the laboratories of Hoff 
mann-La Roche, it is possible to enrich white rice with 
water-soluble vitamins and iron so they will not wash off 


during this rinsing prior to cooking 


With these facts known, the 
second “Battle of Bataan” began 
Ihrough the cooperation of 
Philippine public agencies, the 
Williams-Waterman Fund, the 
USPHS, and Hoffmann-La Roche 
set up in the province of Bataan. More 





a controlled experiment wa 


than 12,000 medical examinations were made, before the enrichment 
of rice began. Nearly 13% of those examined had beriberi 
Enriched white rice was then put into commerce in the experimental 
area, but not in the control area 


What happened? Within two years beriberi was practically wiped out 
in the experimental zone! beriberi mortality dropped almost to 
zero almost 90% who had symptoms of the disease before en- 
richment’s start were free from signs of the disease or were greatly 
improved thousands of people were helped to better health 
News of the success of enrichment reached people in the control 


area and caused them to demand that their rice be enriched, too 


Other Countries Follow Suit 


Word of the excellent results of the Bataan experiment fanned out 
throughout the world. The largest rice miller in Thailand marketed 
enriched white rice with success in 1951. In that year, also, the 


Puerto Rican government enacted legislation requiring that all white 
rice sold there be- enriched, beginning early in 1952. Since then, 
enriched rice has been made available to 
the public in Cuba, Venezuela, Colombia, 
The Dominican Republic, Taiwan (For 
mosa), Singapore, and Australia 





South Carolina Adopts Rice Enrichment 


South Carolina, a state having very high per-capita white rice con 
sumption, passed a law in the spring of 1956 requiring that all white 
rice sold within the state after July | be enriched with vitamin B, 
(thiamine), niacin, and iron, and it is = 
hoped to include riboflavin (vitamin 
B,) at a later date, South Carolina is 
the first state in the USA to enact rice 
enrichment legislation; it has required 
enrichment of white flour and corn 
meal since 1942 and 1943 respectively ( 









= 
SOUTH CAROLINA 





How is White Rice Enriched? 


The enriching method in widest use throughout the world employs a 
method developed in the laboratories of Hoffmann-La Roche In 
pioneers in the research and production of vitamins 


The Roche method impregnates rice grains with thiamine, niacin 
riboflavin if desired, and iron and adds a final, outer coating of 
edible material to protect the vitamins against deterioration and 
preliminary washing and rinsing. For economy large amounts of 
vitamins are applied to small amounts of rice to make a “premix” 
and one pound of this “premix” is then mixed with a larger quan 
tity (usually 199 Ibs.) of ordinary milled white rice at the rice mill 
As required in Philippine and Puerto Rican legislation, U. 8, Ped 
eral Specification 
N-R-351¢ and 
South Carolina 
regulations for 
bulk (bags of 50 
or more pounds) 
white rice, each 
pound of this 
nutritionally 
improved rice 
provides not less 
than 2.0 mg. of thiamine, 16 mg. of niacin, and 13 mg. of iron and 
85% of these levels are assuredly present after a prescribed rinsing 
test. In some countries, riboflavin also is included 
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PRODUCTION OF RICE PREMIX 






conveyor 








Other methods of enriching are permitted by the South Carolina 
statute. Small amounts of rice packaged for retail sale may have 
the vitamins and iron present as a powder which clings to the indi- 
vidual rice grains, or a liquid spray can be used, These packages 
must be labeled: “Do not rinse before or drain after cooking 


The Federal Food and Drug Administration in December of 1956 
published proposed definitions and standards of identity for en 
riched rice. These standards, currently under discussion, provide for 
vitamin levels along the lines of Puerto Rican and South Carolina 
requirements 


What of the Future? 


The trend to nutritionally-improved foods for better health is defi- 
nite. The United States, a world-leader in the enrichment of white 
flour, white bread, corn meal and grits, farina, pastina, macaroni 
products, and breakfast cereals is now recognizing the need to en- 
rich milled white rice. When good foods are made better, everyone 
benefits 


This article is part of series on the enrichment of processed cereal 
grain foods which are enriched for better nutrition, It is published 
by the Vitamin Division, Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., Nutley 10, New 
Jersey. An illustrated brochure containing the text of all articles in 
the series is available at your request without charge 
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harley in the higher grades are, how- 
ever, high this year. In line with the 
higher nitrogen content, malt extract 
yields of the higher grades are lower 
than for last year’s samples. Enzy- 
matic activity is high for the malt- 
ing grades this year, which is a 
characteristic desired by maltsters, 

Analyses of 1214 samples of the 
six-row grades and No. 1 feed ob- 
tained from 572 shipping points in 
the prairie provinces show that mean 
protein content is 11.2% for No, 2 
C.W., 114% for No, 3 C.W., 11.1% 
for No. 4 C.W.,, and 11.6% for No, 1 
feed. By provinces, mean protein 
levels are: Manitoba, 11.5%; Sas- 
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katchewan, 116%, and Alberta 
11.0%. 

Production of barley is estimated 
to be 216 million bushels as compared 
with 262 million bushels in 1956. Dur 
ing the first quarter of the current 
crop year, 64% of the carlots of bar 
ley inspected entered the malting 
grades and 17% graded No. 1 feed 


The high proportion of higher grades 


in the first quarter's shipments arise 

from the demand for malting barley 
and does not give a reliable picture 
of the distribution of grades in the 
new crop. Because of unfavorable 
harvesting weather, the bulk of the 
crop is expected to grade lower than 
the early shipments indicate 





PREVENT MILL INFESTATION 


DAWSON® 73* 
Spot Fumigant Does It 


“Little Squirt’® Applicator in Large Mills 
Shot Cans for the Small Mills 





near zero point all of 


applications. 
“U.S. PATENT NO. 2,606,057 


head to: 





DAWSON 


LOW-DOSAGE 


FUMIGANTS 








LARGE MILLERS SAY: 


Two men can spot fumigate the average 
mill in two hours, using the “Little 
Squirt” applicator. Regular spot fumiga- 
tion with “Dawson 73” prevents infes- 
tation and keeps our insect count at a 


SMALL MILLERS SAY: 


It’s so easy! Just punch a 
hole in the can and pour in 
our present ports. We can 
carry a full case (48) of 
these little two-inch-high 
cans in a knapsack on our 
shoulder. One little two 
inch can of Dawson 73 car- 
ries the knock-out punch 
of up to a quart of the high- 
dosage fumigant we for- 


merly used. Regular application keeps our insect 
count at, or near the zero level. No glass bottles to 
fill or break. It is pre-measured and pre-packaged. 


the time. 





Practical freedom from insect infestation |2 months out 
of the year without general fumigation——that's what 
the records prove in mill after mill, year after year. 
These spectacular results spring from regular use of 
Dawson 73 spot fumigant, applied through the ‘‘Little 
Squirt’ applicator, or from shot cans, combined with 
good housekeeping practices and residual! insecticide 


For more detailed information, clip this coupon and mail on your letter- 


FERGUSON 
FUMIGANTS 


INCORPORATED 


P. O. Box 5868 
Ferguson 21, Mo. 








Canadian Barley 
Crop Reported 
About Average 


Dr. A. Ledingham, director of the 
Canadian government’s prairie re- 
laboratory at Saskatoon, 
peaking to the Winnipeg branch of 
the Agricultural Institute of Canada, 
uggested that the day is approach- 
ing when protein content of wheat 


ional 


hould be given consideration § in 
grading. While Dr. Ledingham rec- 
ognized there were considerable dif- 
ficulties involved in any such pro- 
gram, he said he believed these could 
be overcome. He felt it was unfair 
that two wheat producers should re- 
ceive the same price for wheat of 
the same grade when there was con- 
iderable difference in the protein 
content 

The development of good vegetable 
il crops suitable to western Canada 
was important, Dr. Ledingham said, 
is 4 means of converting land from 
crops now in surplus. He described 
research resulting in the production 
of a fiber-board from wheat straw 
vhich he believes should find a ready 
market, He also described studies 
being made to effectively analyze 
iwricultural products so that plant 
breeders may eventually be able to 
develop wheat with a higher protein 
content and oil seed crops giving oils 
ff improved quality 

Other studies include the develop 
ment of antibiotics, materials of 
medical use from such crop diseases 
as ergot and production of certain 


EMPTY CARS — 


FASTER—SAFER 
BROOKS CONVERSION KIT 


Increases efficiency of your auto- 
matic power shovel machines. 
Type No. | replaces the weight 
and rope system and Type No. 40 
replaces the dry bab itt plug 
type of operating the tripping 
mechanism. 


BROOKS SHOVEL HOOKS 
Save time, money, accidents. 


Chain can't drop out of hook. Yet hook opens 
easily with slight hand pressure. 


Write for FREE Foider and Prices 
The FOSTER & FELTER Company 
1908 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 8, Mo. 
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AOM MEETING—Pictured together 
during the recent annual conference 
of the Pacific District of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers at Ta- 
coma, Wash., are Francis Weller, 
milling superintendent, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Astoria, Ore., left, and 
Richard C. Bradford, Pillsbury, Min- 
neapolis, vice president of AOM. 


enzymes. Chemistry of cereal rusts 
is also being studied 

Dr. Ledingham suggested there was 
a place for commercial production of 
starch and gluten from wheat. Pro- 
cesses already developed at the lab- 
oratory showed a dried gluten of 
higher quality could be produced 
economically and he anticipated com- 
mercial production would be unde1 
taken to supply current demands 
from foreign countries 


BREAD (6 THE STAFF re 


Vac-U-Vator Sales 
Manager Named 


BATAVIA, ILL.—James Finnegan 
has been appointed sales manager of 
the Vac-U-Vator division of Dunbar 
Kapple, according to Robert Johnson, 
general sales manager 

Mr. Finnegan, the inventor of the 
Vac-U-Vator pneumatic grain han- 
dling machine, has served for a num- 
ber of years as product manager of 
the division. The machine is used to 
load and unload flat storage build- 
ings and bins, turn grain, track-load 
from trucks to boxcars, etc 

Mr. Finnegan has been associated 
with the grain industry since 1932 
He will continue to be headquartered 
in the Vac-U-Vator sales office in 
Batavia 





1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 











Need New Rolls? 


In addition to our roll corrugating and grinding 
service for the flour milling industry, the Twin 
City Machine Co. also supplies new rolls, and 


we will be pleased to receive your inquiries. 


TWIN CITY MACHINE CO. 


Roll Corrugating and Grinding 
527 Second Avenue, S.E. 


New Rolls 


Minneapolis Minn. 
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SPECIAL 
CENTRIFUGAL 
PROCESS 


























Cleans thoroughly, uniformly without 
reducing bran. 


More flour. 
Compact, high-speed—can be installed 
in little floor space or suspended from 


ceiling . . . on the break side or on the 
reduction side. 


Practically no maintenance and attend- 
ance required. 


All-metal construction. 


Little wear—not enough to reduce per- 
formance. 


Low power requirements. 


REDUCES STARCH CONTENT 





With the Impact Finisher MKL, you can remove the last 
traces of flour from the bran without cutting or splitting 
it, thus obtaining a bran with a minimum of starch content. 

This is accomplished by a special centrifugal process. 
A high-speed rotor moves the stock through the machine 
with a spiral action. To prevent the stock from acquiring 
the same speed as the rotor, which would almost eliminate 
the impact action, it is continually thrown against a baffle 
plate. The loosened flour particles pass through a casing 
of stainless steel Vibro cloth, or of perforated steel. 

A unique inlet regulation controls the length of time 
the product is exposed to impact action by shortening or 
lengthening the effective path of the bran through the 
machine. Any change can be made quickly while the 
machine is running. 

Bran is large and clean after leaving the machine 
and the flours are very fine and light in color. Since there 
is no actual rubbing action, power requirements are low. 

Impact Finisher MKL also gives excellent results in 
rye mills. 


Write for details! 


Buhler Brothers Canada Ltd 





Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 













4207 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis 9, Minn. 


26 Logan Street 
Muncy, Pa. 


24 King St. West 
Toronto 1, Ontario 


FL/420 
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«Carter Disc Separators mm 


FOR 


LENGTH | 





SEPARATING 


AND 


GET UP | : . Ps ( be 4 ey 

TO DATE Ae 

ON 

CARTER DISC 
SEPARATORS 





SEND FOR THIS NEW BOOKLET 





If you separate grains, seeds, and other ma- 
terials you’ll want all the facts this booklet 
contains: HART-CARTER CO. 
' heb ° 673 19th Ave. N.E., Minneapolis 18, Minn. 
Jescribes the basi ration of Carte 
7 ; , x a ae ee Please send me your new folder on Carter Disc 
Disc Separators. Separators. 


e Diagrams the construction features. 


NAME 
e Illustrates and reports on the various . nme 
models of Carter Disc Separators avail- 
COMPANY___ a a 


able to meet specific grain cleaning 


needs. | 
ADDRESS . : / 


Get all the facts. Write for your free copy of 
this informative 8-page booklet today. 


vv HART- CA RTE R co. y 673 19th Ave. N.E., Minneapolis 18, Minn. 
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parts of the U.S. orders 
ioothly into transportation 
n each Pillsbury Mill. They 
essed and passed on to mill 
ors for production and load- 
e bakers’ wishes are followed 
ivering railroad line and the 
ent on their way. Pillsbury 
s the great importance of 
ition today. It was the first 
vice president in 
f transportation. This de- 


From all 


What sells baked foods 2 (NO. 4 IN A SERIES) 


IT COSTS ABOUT 4: A LOAF 
TO SHIP FLOUR 1000 MILES 


Pillsbury’s distribution efficiency helps bakers 
provide the nation’s Best Buy in Food 


Enriched bakery bread is one of today’s greatest 
food bargains. One reason: Flour, the principal ingre- 
dient, is now milled and distributed more efficiently 
than ever before in history. 

Shipping costs, nevertheless, are a major expense 
item . . . making the story of flour disiribution 
important to every baker who competes for the 
housewife’s dollar. 

The story starts . . . as did civilization itself... . 
with men working in a field of grain. The wheat 
moves along to market to the accompaniment of a 
train whistle cutting the quiet of the Western plain. 
The tempo quickens in the pounding rhythms of 
the flour mill . . . and then settles down to the steady 
clicking of the rails as the finished flour moves 
through the night to bake shops in every part of 
the land. Al a cost of only '/s of a cent per one-pound 
loaf per 1000 miles! 
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Strategic location of the 11 Pillsbury Mills provides 
better flour blends and mixes at lower average cost to 
bakers in every part of the country. Some of these mills 
are near good sources of supply for choice hard wheat. 
Others are in the heart of the soft wheat country. The 
best flour blend for each bakery purpose is produced in 
the mill where the job can be done most efficiently 

and the baker can get the variety he needs from one 






dependable source, produced to exact specifications, 





nt has a noteworthy record 
idership in developing new 
ways to ship flour, improving han- 


dling methods and working out 
shipping practices and rates with 
railroads and the Interstate Com- 

erce Commission. 











... your partner in building sales! 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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MILLING SCHOOL OPERATION—A milling school is 
now in operation at St, Gall, Switzerland, and it has such H. Velke, 
equipment as a standard flour-rollermill in its experimen- 
tal mill, left. Equipment in the milling laboratory, top 
center, includes a rotary thermostat and an expansograph. 
\ standard plansifter in the experimental mill is pietured = 21, 


! GALL, SWITZERLAND 
long dream of a milling school at St 
well known as a classic 
in Switzerland, 
realization. A 
been opened here which 
coordinated courses for prac- 
information on 


Gall, which i 

conter of edueation 
is now 4 happy 
chool ha 

provide 

tical and theoretical 


moilii 


a); (jet 14 the 


course was started with students 
from eight different countries. These 
pupils all have a working knowledge 
of the German language, which 
poken officially at the school 

lhree head teachers share the 
choo! curriculum, Additional instruc- 


first 


The 


new 


seven-month 





lim. 520 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
120 Bdwy.. NEW YORKS5,N. Y, 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











NEW YORK 


* - 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


12? BROADWAY, ROOM 615 


NEW YORK 4,N.¥ 








DOMBSTIC 





| JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


PrP. O, Box 646 
740 Magnolia &t, 
HW ORLEANS 7, 


LA., U. 8. A. 
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Sturzinger. 


tors are available for certain cla 
es. The milling industry is also as 
sisting with instruction material, con 
ferences and trips to mill 


The 1957-58 teaching program i 
emphasizing milling practice with 
theoretical complement Its aim i 
to allow native and foreign millers 


sons and other interested parties to 
get a maximum of practical instruc 
tion in the shortest possible time. The 
theoretical program covers such field 
as cereal reduc 


nutrition, ete 


science, mechanic 
tion, physics, algebra 

For practical instruction the pro 
gram includes work with an automat 
ic laboratory mill, a small plansifter 
small sizes of trieur cylinder, Carte! 
disc separator, separator 
gravity separator, a completely fu 
nished chemical laboratory for test 
ing cereals and flours and a bakery 

There is a two-floor test mill which 
has such standard machines as roller 
mills, plansifter, bran finisher and fil- 
ter as well as a small purifier. The 
test milling plant is semi-automatic 
and has four breaks and six reduc 
tions. It was built by Buhler Brothe: 
Uzwil, in accordance with the latest 
perceptions in mill building 

The school was officially dedicated 
Nov. 21. Dr. Rene Buhler, of Buhler 
Brothers, and a member of the Swiss 
Parliament, greeted the representa 
tives of education and industry who 
attended the dedication and pointed 
to the problem of educating 
generations. 

The existence of Switzerland is di 
rectly dependent upon the profession 
al skill of its population, Dr. Buhler 
said. People must be trained for the 
export-orientated industries in Swit 
zerland which cannot survive without 
sending abroad their own highly spe 
cialized men, he explained 

Dr. M. Zollinger, a director of Bul 
ler Brothers, pointed out that that 
world is open to men who unde: 
stand their trade. Training has to be 


specific 


future 








Giceert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
q Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 








KPLLY-ERICKSON CO 


Flour Bro 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR co. | 
rorticn KL OUR pomesrc 


410 Wilford Building 
tirdand Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 











at right. Teachers at the milling school are, left to right, 
Dr. FE. Ziegler, who heads the school, and FE. 

Dr. Rene Buhler of Buhler Brothers, 
is shown in the view at bottom center, right, greeting the 
guests during dedication ceremonies for the school Novy. 


based not only on intensification of 
basic knowledge but also on intensifi- 
cation of advanced practical and theo- 
retical information, Dr. Zollinger said 
Milling schools were started in the 
U.S., France, Germany, Austria 
Holland for this reason, he said 

Dr. Zollinger declared that it was 
regretted that Switzerland previously 
did not have a school for advanced 


and 


studies, despite the fact that the 
country has 300 mills and one of the 
biggest mill builders in the world 


He concluded his talk by introducing 
the teachers at the school and by ex 
plaining the installations and the 
chooling program, Dr. Zollinger also 
expressed high hopes for the school 


BREAD |S THE STAFF ’ 


Pfizer to Build a 


Distribution Centers 


NEW YORK—Plans for the con- 
struction of two new distribution cen- 
ters, one in Clifton, N.J., and the 
other in the outskirts of Atlanta, Ga., 
have been announced by Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Ine 

The new eastern distribution cen- 
ter in Clifton will be erected on a 
and a half acre site about 10 
miles from the Lincoln Tunnel lead- 
ing to New York City. It will contain 
150,000 sq. ft. space, part of it air- 
conditioned for the storage of heat 
sensitive drugs and chemicals, the 
company disclosed. 

Eastern regional sales headquarters 
for Pfizer’s chemical sales, agricul- 
tural sales and J. B. Roerig & Co 
division will be located in the new 
building. The Pfizer laboratories divi- 
sion will establish both its eastern 
and northeastern regional sales offices 
in the center, the company said. 

Designed to Pfizer specifications for 
occupancy on a long-term lease-back 
basis, the center is scheduled for com- 
pletion next June. 

The Southeastern Center 
constructed in Chamblee, Ga., a sub- 
urb of Atlanta. It will replace a 
smaller branch operated in the Geor- 
gia capital since 1952 

Entirely air-conditioned, the new 
center will have about 32,000 sq. ft. 
space, 27,000 of which will be devoted 
to storage space. Regional sales of- 
fices for the company’s four market- 
ing divisions will be provided. 

The Chamblee facility will also be 
occupied on a lease-back basis. The 
company expects to occupy the new 
premises in April. 

Other Pfizer distribution centers 
are located in Chicago, San Francisco, 
Dallas and Portland, Ore. 


nine 


will be 


Uzwil, 
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President-Elect 
Of AACC Reports 


On New Techniques 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.—Tech- 
nological advances in the milling and 
baking industries were described by 
Clinton L. Brooke, Merck & Co., Inc., 
president-elect of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists, in a 
recent talk before the Pilot Session 
on New Instrumentation for In- 
Stream Food Analysis, held at Rut- 
gers University 

Mr. Brooke pointed out, however, 
that further progress must be made, 
and urged increased use of newly 
developed scientific techniques. He 
suggested that ultra-sonics might be 
applied to facilitate the conditioning 
of wheat, and expressed the hope 
that instruments might be developed 
for recording moisture and its 
tribution in the wheat kernel, 
as for determining the 
of conditioned wheat 

Mr. Brooke cited the need of mill- 


dis- 
as well 
“millability” 


ers for feeders which are more ac- 
curate and durable than those cur- 
rently in use, and particularly for a 


type which would be reliable in pro- 
portioning small quantities of im- 
provers and micronutrients into flour. 
It may within the realm of 
possibility, he added, for the instru- 
ment makers to develop methods and 
equipment for quick estimations of 


also be 


SOIR: 





Clinton L. Brooke 


particle size distribution in flours to 
help the miller evaluate baking qual 
ity 

Mr. Brooke dwelt at 
on the possibility of 
measuring 
production of 


length 
developing in- 
methods in the 
flour, prepared mixes, 
breakfast cereals and baked foods. 
He said there was hope that in- 
stream methods may be devised for 
rheological measurement in bakery 
operation which will help the opera- 
tor in scheduling bread 
through the processes of 
rounding, intermediate 


some 


stream 


dough 
dividing, 
proofing, 


molding and pan proofing. If this is 
accomplished, more significant infor- 
mation will be available than that 


from the inclusive, but non-specific 
and time wasting baking test, he de- 
clared 


BREAD iS THE STAFF ’ re 


POPULATION INCREASES 

WINNIPEG Canada's population 
has reached out to 16,080,791 accord- 
ing to the report of the 1956 census, 
compared with the 1951 total of 14,- 
009,429. However the farm population 
dropped to 2,746,755 from 2,911,996 in 
1951. 
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NEW CAKE MIX—General Mills, Inc., is currently introducing Black Walnut 
flavor cake mix, the 13th addition to its present line of Betty Crocker cake 
mixes. Full nation-wide distribution of the new product is expected before 
Christmas, GMI said. The new flavor will be supported by heavy introductory 


consumer advertising starting Dec. 
paign to follow, GMI said. 


15, with a substantial continuing cam- 





Durum Situation 
Is Encouraging 


An encouraging durum wheat situa- 
tion in Canada is indicated in a re- 
port on tl crop issued by the Catel- 


Durum Institute. While a heavier 
outturn this year will produce a tem- 
porary irplus of Canadian durum, 
the institute suggest that farmers 

hould nevertheless benefit from the 
fact that the Canadian Wheat Board 


i now in a position to supply, in 

ume, almost any grade of durum 
require i by our customers The in- 
titute expects that No. 1, 2 and 3 
c.w. amber durum grades will make 
up about 50% of the total 55 million 
bushels estimated to be held for sale 
in Canada at the present time and 
point ut that for mar years prior 


to 1957 there was an acute shortage 
i these top grades 

More durum wheat has been de- 
livered to country elevators during 
the first quarter of the present crop 
year than in the same period a year 
igo, but commercial disappearance in- 
) export and domestic channels has 





not kept pace with these increased 
deliveries with a corresponding in- 
crease in visible supplies, the report 
points out 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in its November forecast points to a 
durum wheat crop in the three prairie 
provinces of 44.4 million bushels with 
most of this crop concentrated in 
Saskatchewan. The bureau estimates 
Manitoba's 1957 durum wheat produc- 
tion at 1.7 million bushels, compared 
with last year’s 600,000 bu.; Sas- 
katchewan at 32 million bushels, com- 
pared with the 1956 total of 25.6 mil- 
lion, and Alberta at 10.7 million 
bushels, down from last year's 13.4 
million bushels 


——GAREAD iS THE STAFF r re 


Joins Werthan Bag 


NASHVILLE, TENN. — Raymond 
Fagan has joined the sales division of 
Werthan Bag Corp. 

Mr. Fagan has had several years of 
experience in the bag business. His 
most recent position was with the 
sales staff of Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Corp. 
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OFFICES: 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 

ST. LOUIS, MO 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1-1212 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 











bulk flour is checked before loading 
The flour you order is the flour you get 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 












DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


a BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ MILA Gen. Offices, Duhler, Kansas 
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means your 





@ Southern Regional Office, O14 Ka 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN change Hidg., Memphis, Tenn 




















Teamwork always pays off . . . on the 
athletic field or in the bakery. In the 
production of POLAR BEAR flour, 
we work as a team with the baker 
always toward the production of a 


top-notch loaf. POLAR BEAR is a 
good team player. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





December 


Dec, 18-14—District 1, Association 
of Operative Millers, Baker Hotel, 
Hutchinson, Kansas; sec., Richard 
Magerkurth, C & G Grain Co., To- 
peka, Kansas. 


1958 


January 


Jan. 11-14—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Deshler-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Columbus, Ohio; sec., Clark L. 
Coffman, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio, 


Jan. 15—Oklahoma Bakers Assn.; 
sec,, d. ©. Summers, Oklahoma A&M 
Oollege, Okmulgee, Okla. 

Jan. 10-21—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Hotel Claypool, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., sec. Fred K. Sale, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 
4, Ind. 

dan. 19-21 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Asen., annual winter convention, Bel- 
levue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia; 


sec.,, Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

dan. 23-24—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky., sec., Rondal M. Huffman, 
1367 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, OL 

Jan. 24-25—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Hotel, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Lawrence Conrad, 
Bemis Bro, Bag Co., Wellington, Cal. 

Jan, 25—District 14, Association of 
Operative Millers, Albany Hotel, Den 
ver, Colo.; sec., John Streit, Wallace 
& Tiernan Inc., Denver, Colo. 

Jan. 26-28—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec, Ed- 
win C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 

Jan. 80—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Log Cabin, Beltsville, Md 
chairman, Kenton L. Harris, U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Jan. 80-81—Association of Opera- 











111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong S 
STRONG BAKERS—First 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 
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tive Millers committee meetings, 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
sec., Donald 8. Eber, 689 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 2— Bakers Assn. of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Pinehurst, 
N.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Box 174, 
Rockingham, N.C. 


February 


Feb. 1—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie, Metropolitan Bidg., 123 
8. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Feb. 9-11—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Monteleone Hotel, 
New Orleans, La.; sec. Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., New Or- 
leans, La. 


Feb. 23-25—Colorado Grain, Milling 
and Feed Dealers peasy . Shirley- 
Savoy, Denver, Colo.; exec. sec., R. B. 
Kelley, 714 Cooper Bldg. Denver 2, 
Colo, 

Feb. 28—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty’s Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har- 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington 26, D.C. 

Feb. 28-March 1—Baking Industry 
Sanitation Standards Committee, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, UL; 
exec, sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Vifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Mareh 


March 2—Bakery Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Assn., winter meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IL; 
exec, sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

March 2-8—Associated Retaii Bak- 
ers of America, National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 W. 
Sheridan Rd., Chicago 11, Il. 

March 8-6—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
1, Ill. 


March 27—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Log Cabin, Beltsville, Md.; 
chairman, Kenton L. Harris, U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Oct. 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IL; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


April 


April 7-11-—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
James W. Pence, Western Utilization 
Research Branch, USDA, Albany, Cal. 


April 12—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Leamington Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


April 14-16 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Wil- 
liams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 

April 16-17—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, bakers forum, Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal.; sec., Clar- 
ence Brady, 510 E. Commercial St., 
Los Angeles 12, Cal. 


April 17-19 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Inc., annual convention, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.; pres., 
Benson L. Skelton, 703 Henry Grady 
Bidg., 26 Cain St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


April 20-22 — Texas Bakers Assn., 
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Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Texas; sec., 
Mrs. Ed Goodman, 1134 National 
Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


April 21-23—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


April 24—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty’s Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har- 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

April 26-28 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Conrad Hilton Hotel, El Paso, 
Texas; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


April 27-30—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America convention and ex- 
hibition, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, N.Y.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 18, Il. 


May 


May 5-6—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn.; exec. 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 5-8—Association of Operative 
Millers, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis; 
sec., Donald 8. Eber, 689 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 12-14 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., joint meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 13-14—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., Henry W. Jabusch, c/o 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

May 18-20—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn., Edge- 





You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


WICHITA 
Flour Mills, Inc. 








WICHITA, KANSAS 








FOR 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 3-0281 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 


Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO, 


Board of Trade Building 














ennison Co. 


5 ie of Quolity and Service” 


576 Grain Exchange, onl 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
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water Beach Hotel, Chicago, II; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


June 


June 16-18—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Box 175, 
Rockingham, N.C. 

June 19-23—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Key Biscayne Hotel, Miami, Fla.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


July 


July 27-30—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 


Vhe Bulletin Goard 





1958 

Jan. 1-31 White Bread Sales 
Month 

Feb. 1-March 31—-Good Breakfast 
Month 

Feb. 3-9--National Weight Watch- 
rs Weel 

Feb. 14-24 National Advertised 


March 1-3] Buttermill Bread 
Sale Month 

April 1-30—-Cereal and Milk Spring 
Festiva 

April 13-19-—Brand Week 

M 1-31 White Bread Sales 
Mont! 

May 18-24—-World Trade Week 

Ju 1-31 Nationa Hot Dog 
Month 

Ju 1-31—Rye Bread Sales Month 

Aug. 1-31 National Sandwich 
Month 

Sept. 1-30-—-National Better Break- 
fast Month 

Sept. 1-30 Protein Bread Sales 
M t} 

Oct. 6-1 International Pizza 
Weel 

Oct. 1¢ } Nationa Macaroni 
We } 

Oct. 20-27 National Doughnut 
Weel 

Oct 26-Nov 1 National Pretzel 
Weel 

No 1-30 Raisin Bread Sales 
Month 

Dec 1-31 Holiday Butter Cookie 
Time 





MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
SUPERB 1 #94 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 











INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 

2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 
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sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
syilvania Ave., Charleston, W.Va. 


August 

Aug. 8—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Aug. 15-16—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 


October 


Oct. 24-25—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, UL; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


—BREA S THE STAFF OF re 


Less Opportunity 
Seen for Exports 


Of Canadian Grain 


WINNIPEG Opportunities for 
commercial exports of Canadian grain 
will not likely be as great fis in 
1956-57, according to Toronto FEleva- 
weekly newsletter of Nov. 21 
It is felt this is particularly true of 
European markets 1957 
harvests and strong protective meas- 
ures are having their adverse effect 
on imports. However, the newsletter 
more hopeful prospects in 
the far east as a result of Australia’s 
disastrous drouth and lesser troubles 
in Argentina which it “must 
eventually cause some diversion of de 
mand to North America.” 


On supplies the 


tors’ 


where good 


suggests 


feels 


newsletter 
to the only really burdensome surplu 
being in North America 
able to 
mostly in 


points 


France has 
dispose of her 
neighboring 


been stocks 


countries of 


Europe. Argentine exports of new 
crops are expected to be moderate 
and mostly wheat and flax. Iraq is 


getting rid of low-quality barley to 
European buyers and Australia, the 
newsletter practically 
written off as an export factor during 
1958 


says, can be 


“In large therefore, it 
settles down to a battle between 
Canada and the U.S. for cereal and 
feed grain markets,” the letter con 
tinues. “The U.S. is still trying hard 
with all its various and well-financed 
schemes but perhaps with less em 
phasis on barter and more on deferred 
payment, Their efforts appear also to 
be extended wider range of 
grain and grain products. They still 
get the high marks for grain dis 
posal, Canada for price maintenance 
and something resembling decorum in 
a rather disorderly 


measure 


ove! i 


ituation.” 
Commenting on the domestic situ- 
ation the newsletter points to the 
relatively heavy grain movement to 
the West Coast, not confined to Al- 
berta but spread far into the adverse 
freight differentials of Saskatchewan 
Pacific Coast ports are booked solidly 
with export grain for three to four 
months ahead with some of the book 
ings by shippers with destinations 
open. A seasonal end-of-navigation 
pick-up has been noted at the Cana 





_ JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 





V4 
7" CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


¢ HEAD OFFICE 


Demestic & Export Offices 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


WINNIPEG, CANADA « 
TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 





dian lakehead where shipments have 
exceeded receipts by 3 million bush 
els. 

The newsletter points to the fact 
that prices of feed oats, barley and 
feeding wheat have edged higher with 
supplies of 
No. 5 wheat 


end-of-season 


these grades, except for 
hardly adequate to meet 

demands Substantial 
primary hedges of oats in the De 
cember = future have 
against U.S. and 


mack 
demand 
and malt 
ports are go 
about nor 


been 
domestic 
and good shipm«e nts of oats 
ing barley to U.S. lake 
ing forward, the 
mal for late stages of navigation 
With St L, 


showing an improvement in its closing 


imount 


iwrence movement 


Stages and bookings for the winte1 
ports of Halifax and St. John up no 
ticeably, the Canadian grain situa 
tion is looking a little brighter, the 


letter concludes 


BREA S THE GTAFF 


Fulton Bag Elects 


Vice Presidents 
NEW ORLEANS 


two 


The election of 
presidents ha been an 
Fulton Bag & Cotton 


vice 
nounced by 


Mills. They are Charles H. Burns of 
Atlanta, company controller, and J 
Frank Greeley, general manager of 


multiwall bag sales, New 

Mr. Burns joined the Fulton or- 
ganization in 1952. He is a past presi 
dent of the Cincinnati Control of 
Comptrollers Institute of America, 
and a member of the American In 
stitute of Management 


Orleans 


Mr. Greeley first entered the multi 
wall field in 1930 in New York. In 
1948, when Fulton planned to manu 
facture multiwall Mi 
joined the firm at New Orleans to 
help launch the new department 


Greeley 





CREAM OF ¥% 
THE WEST . 
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Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 


(overseas agents) Ltd. 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
GILLESPII 


CABLE ADDRESS SYDNEY 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD 
Winnipeg Manitoba 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables GiLUTEN Melbourne 








va 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS { 







CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 





WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


CRESCENT 


——— 
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1 LIES AIEEE REC RE ~ “Famlee Bread Better'n Ever!" 
Baking Firm Saturates Market 


Ute Ogdluie- tte good { To Introduce Bread Wrapper 


In a billion dollar industry, it’s hard Designing the full page breaking 
to register a “first.” But that is what ads was not too big a chore. The 
happened recently, in Utah, in an ad- question was how to run them to get 
vertising campaign for Famlee Bread, maximum impact. The suggestion was 
an aepende é Ty wnec anc : 
an independent bake + irae a and made to use a full page wrapper in 
operated by Don H. Fisher 

every home as well as the full page 

It all started several years ago : 

a : ad. At first it appeared that a full 
when Mr. Fisher agreed with certain id ios Maeda 
studies to the effect that the bread P48¢ wrapper coulc not be include 
industry should wake up and sell in a newspaper as an integral part of 
bread as a complement to all other the edition. The proposal was to run 
foods. The first move in this direction a black and white ad on one side and 
was the use of food vignettes on the a full page wrapper on the right hand 
wrapper, with Fisher pioneering this page facing it. Publishers looked the 
important development in Utah with jqeq over. Inserts have been used 
the first loaf featuring food pictures stuffers of all kinds have been put in- 

Further studies revealed other psy ? - ; 

; to some papers, ads have run upside 
chological reactions to wrapper de- acne otal iets : 
signs and colors. Oval shapes were a aa th Mcrae ig oo goon oad 
found to be more inviting than rec- a8 ( ; : o far, a brea wrappet 
MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR } tangles. And in a research test in full ee: ees ‘in ngpaes oak tag 

Chicago, the sunshine-yellow and deep os Oe “e “ape 4 S io ae 
. ’ * A) - é y 4 
blue of Fisher’s Famlee bread passed _— woaeer oon _— i ; 





ain, OO i welan, Press, or that the paper would not 
MILLS AT: —, r on ne se a ne feed evenly. It would cause the paper 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG ]/ per which has now made its debut in ‘© be late getting out. These and 
Utah more objections flowed freely, until 

MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON The Pollock Paper Corp. of Colum- finally, Joe Breeze, general manager 

bus, Ohio, is responsible for the fin- of the Ogden Standard Examiner, de- 

* ished job. Through the efforts of the cided he would try it. The result of 

artists and production men of its this decision led two wang publishers 

staff, and with the help of Ross Jur- to switch their ideas, Phillip E. Swift, 

CABLE ADDRESS: ney and Associates, advertising rep- publisher of the Logan Herald Jour- 

OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL CODES USED resentatives, plus help from Don nal, and L. B. Tackett of the Provo 


Fisher himself the right combination Herald, and so three papers agreed to 
of colors, vignettes, designs and ma 
terial was finally found to produce 
the “right” wrapper. 

Ross Jurney and Associates was 
part of the planning team since the ‘ ; ’ 
inception of the new wrapper, and - Ms is better'n ever! 


organized the campaign to break it to 

the public. The agency had already 

pecialists in Wi ing heen sme es se a = —— 

campaign of tying bread with other 

foods, using he theme “Famlee 

fanadian Hard Spring Whort Bread, the Perfect Partner for all 
good food.” 


After several months of planning 
GUARANTEED BRANDS and producing, a campaign was out- ¥ 
lined emphasizing two big “firsts,” Now in the 


PURITY GREAT WEST THREE STARS and with sufficient impact to merit f % ALL NEW bright 


enthusiastic support even from the plastic wax 
hard-crusted supervisors and driver- \ 


CANADA CREAM STERLING salesmen of the bakery . ch cash! 

The general theme was: “Famlee 

Bread is better 'n ever!"" Why? “Be- amlee Greed - the Ported Partner for afl geod teed! 

UNION cause now Famlee Bread is in an all 
new plastic wax wrapper that seals FAMLEE BREAD—Pictured is just 
in freshness.” Though the plastic wax one of the many advertisements used 
WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED wrapper was the latest element to be in newspapers, on buses and in other 
added, all of the other components of | printed media to announce the Fisher 
CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA the “perfect’’ wrapper were pushed Baking Co.’s new Famlee bread wrap- 
very hard. per in Utah. 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 








¢. Famlee Bread 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the gee ne Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


¢ 
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a ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN aap SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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DOING THE IMPOSSIBLE—Some said it would be impossible to print a full 
page bread wrapper for running in a newspaper. But the job was accom- 
plished, as testified to by the smiles on the faces of those who did it in Utah. 
Scanning one of the wrappers for the Fisher Baking Co. as they come off the 
press are, left to right, A. H. Garrigues, account executive for Fisher from 


Ross Jurney and Associates; Lou Cozza, 


Fisher sales manager; Don H. Fisher, 


of Fisher Baking Co., Salt Lake City; and Joseph Breeze, general manager of 


the Ogden Standard Examiner. 


It came off 


olutionary ad 
iccord- 
ng to Jack Conrad of Pollock is a big 
first, the it having 
eastern city 


This advertising technique 


nearest attempt to 
vccurred in a small 


where a quarter size sheet was hand 
nserted 
The second of the two big firsts was 


to use an Eastman Kodak process for 
printing color reproductions, called a 
“C” print. It reproduced color more 
idly than any current method in 


To introduce a new plastic wax 
wrapper on Famlee Bread in Utah, 
Fisher expended, in addition to its 
regular standing advertising orders, 
in additional budget vith a break 
dow! follows 


24 sheet posters $ 4,150.00 
Painted board 65.00 


Bus spectaculars 428.00 
Full page ad plus insert 3,400.00 
Full page full color ad 2,661.00 
Teaser ads 1,160.00 
Reprint of full page color 
ad 320.00 
Grocer letter 75.00 
Intermountain Retailer 
ad 105.00 
Television 3,700.00 
Radio 1,835.00 
Total $17,900.00 
Standing Budget 7,100.00 


Total for Month $25,000.00 


For t particular impaign, news 
per th the n technique of 


insertir ictual full 





PAYMENTS IN OPERATION 


WINNIPEG~—-Canada’s new prairic 
ince paym« legislation 

{Tic vent into operation Nov. 25 
put I there has been no rush of 
applications. Under the act farmers 
may apy for a maximum loan of 
$3 Of although they do not have to 
take the full amount. Provision has 
beer ide for them to make a later 
ipplication if they do not take up the 


il] amount in their first application 


page plastic wax wrapper, took 40% 
of the budget. Outdoor, which used 
for the first time, the newly-develop- 
ed type “C” color print reproductions 
on bus spectaculars, took 26%. The 
television expenditure was 20.5% of 
the total; radio, 10.5% and point of 
purchase, 3% 

Expectations are that the new 
Famlee Bread in the plastic wax 
wrapper will make a 20% gain during 
the next few months in the Utah 
market 


———BREAD 1S TH LI 


Pillsbury Renniii 
Canadian Plant 


TORONTO William H. Pinchin, 
executive vice president, Pillsbury 
Canada, Ltd., has announced plans 
for the construction of a new 35,000 
sq. ft. plant in Midland, Ont 

The new plant is to be located ad 
jacent to the company flour mill, 
and the factory will house lines for 
the production of cake mixes and also 
what is claimed to be the first re- 
frigerated fresh dough installation in 
Canada 

A relative new industry, refriger- 
ited baking products to be manufac- 
tured in the new plant will include 
biscuits, rolls and cookie doughs 

Plant construction will be com- 
pleted in the early spring it is ex- 
pected. Kraft Foods Co. of Canada 
will handle distribution of refriger- 
ated products for Pillsbury 

Construction of the new plant at 
Midland is part of an over-all com 
pany program to spend approximate- 
ly $15 million during the current and 
1959 fiscal years for new plants and 
for modernization and expansion of 
existing plants 

Currently the company manufac- 
tures its cake mixes in leased pro- 
perty at London, Ont 


area 


Elevator ciemeeiil 

ENID, OKLA Damage totaling 
$100,000 occurred at Johnston's Ele- 
vator, Enid, when an_ explosion 
wrecked the headhouse. The blast was 
presumably caused by accumulated 


dust. No one was injured 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, 


Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 











ies. a> 


Mitt at SaskaTOOoN, Sask., CANADA 
a 
SaLes Orrict 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address; ‘Fortoanny” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley s— Riverside 
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with 








CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


in Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 











To-Day's 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





\ f i 
Gooch's Best 
UPERLOR 
QUALITY 


All Baked Things 
Better 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 019 N. Michigan Ave. 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co, BOSTON OFFICE: 
i innahin taboughii Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
a ; ’ 1200 Statler Bidg 





to Make 




















LOUIS, 
MO. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 














¢ Centenmal wiiis. inc. ) 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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Selling Psychology 
And Cake Mixes 


Psychiatrists have 
idvertising experts to get under your 
skin, Dennis Winston has told Brit- 
ish homemakers. Mr. Winston, a fea- 
ture writer for a London newspaper, 
has been studying the psychology of 
selling in the U.S. to find what makes 
women buy bigger, better and more. 

This is what he has to say 
the cake mix business and the 
research that went into the campaign: 
The biggest research of all went in- 
to the campaigns for promoting cake 
and the most astounding dis- 
was made by the mind ex- 
They found that to a woman, 
making a cake is like giving birth 
to a child. It is something they give 
of themselves to the family. So she 
feels guilty and unfulfilled if she 
buys a cake mix that calls on her to 
do absolutely nothing but add water 
ind bake 

“To avoid this feeling, women be- 
gan adding milk—just to do 


joined up with 


about 


sales 


mixes 
covery 
perts 


some- 


thing extra—to the mixes, But they 
ilready contained milk powder so the 
cakes were a flop and so were the 
iles 

At once the line was switched. The 
milk powder was omitted and the 
labels said: You must put in your own 
milk.” 


Mr. Winston comments: “The 
en were happy, and the 
better and sales boomed.” 


eee 
‘CRACKERS AND CHEESE, 


wom- 


cakes were 


PLEASE”—A 20-lb. carton of the old 
fashioned split kind of Vermont 
crackers and a 5-lb. package of two 


sharp cheddar Vermont 
were recently presented to 
President Eisenhower by Joseph B 
Johnson, governor of Vermont, for 
the widely publicized “Eisenhower 
cracker barrel.”’ The barrel was pre- 
ented to the Augusta (Ga.) National 
Golf Club recently by George M 
Htumphrey, former secretary of the 
treasury, on behalf of Mr. Eisen- 
hower. The idea of sending the crack- 
ers and cheese occurred to Governor 
Johnson when he read in the news- 
papers that there had been some diffi- 
culty in finding crackers to fill the 
barrel when photographers were tak- 
ing pictures of the presentation. Gov- 
ernor Johnson enlisted the coopera- 
tion of two Vermont firms to supply 
the crackers and cheese. The 
taking Co. of Montpelier, one of the 
few remaining companies in New 
England still making the old fashion- 
ed crackers, made a donation, and 
the Cabot Cooperative Creamery 


year-old 


{ heese 


Cross 


Cabot, contributed the cheese 
e® ee 
DUST EXPLOSION DATA—The Na- 


tional Fire Protection Assn. has pub- 
lished a book containing a record of 
all dust explosions of importance in 


the U.S. since 1860. A comparison of 
just four related categories, ex- 
plosions due to feed and cereal dust, 
flour, grain, and seed dust, discloses 
some interesting relationships. Grain 
dust explosions have exacted the 
highest all round toll in dollars lost, 
and in persons killed and injured 
Feed and cereal dust explosions was 


the next most disastrous classifica- 


tion, followed by flour dust and, at 
the end, by seed dust explosious 

In the order of importance, 
dust explosions in the 
accounted for 


grain 
period covered 
a financial loss of $41,- 


643,107, plus 134 killed and 425 in- 
jured; feed and cereal dust explosions 
$11,365,572, plus 69 killed and 305 


injured; flour dust explosions $8,449,- 
595, plus 33 killed and 90 injured; and 
seed dust explosions a loss of $2,- 
363,300 plus 9 killed and 6 injured. 
The new book is entitled “Report 
of Important Dust Explosions” and, 
in addition to statistics, it contains 
special narration on selected explo- 
sions. Most of the explosions recorded 
date from about 1900, and loss figures 


are reported in all but a few in- 
stances 

e® @ °@ 
WELSH OATCAKES FOR ExX- 


PORT — Welsh oatcakes—an old 
time delicacy—are being made for 
export at a 17th century mill at 
Cenarth, Carmarthenshire, West 
Wales. The mill, one of the oldest 
in Britain, has been photographed 
and painted extensively by visitors 
and artists from all over the world. 
In the 18th century it was used by 
farmers from the surrounding area 
to grind corn, wheat and barley. The 
unique feature of the mill is its dry- 
ing room, called “Odyn.” In this 
room the flour, before it was put into 
sacks, was dried in a revolving drum 
heated by a log fire. 
® @ 8¢@ 


“MILL IN TRANSIT”’—An old wind- 


mill, built in 1800 in Bridgehampton 
Long Island, N.Y., has been moved 
14 miles and established as part of a 


pre-Revolutionary 
sembled on a nine-acre tract in East 
Hampton, Long Island. The old mill 
ground grain in Bridgehampton un- 


village being as 


til 1918. It has been restored and is 
again operative. Moving the mill, 
which is 54 ft. high and is equipped 
with blades 90 ft. long, was quite a 
task. It was moved on skids most of 
the way along the ocean beach. The 


which includes a house 
a saltbox house built in 
1751 and a Cape Cod one of 1778 vin- 
tage, is being assembled by Robert 
W. Dowling, president of the New 


development, 
built in 1737, 


York Board of Trade and chairman 
of the board of the American Na- 
tional Theatre and Academy.—The 
New York Times. 
e®e°¢e 
HERE IS HOME 
Here is my home—this far-flung 
plain. 


My neighbor hungers for the sea, 
But here these billows of shining 
grain 
Spell all of wind and wave for 
me. 


Some yearn, beyond our prairie dust, 
For lordly heights, austere and 
bleak, 
Though the first inch of green up- 
thrust 
Can be majestic as a peak. 


Here is life’s soaring and its swell, 
Where God's own finger stirred 
the loam. 
And here I am content to dwell 
And tell my heart: Here is my 
home. 
Ethel Jacobson 
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ROBERT CARSON & CO 


MOSTLY PERSONAL | revsivomm || Oe 


Oable Address: “Dir_oma,"’ Glasgow 


(Flour and tarch Union 
In Kansas C ity. rhe vice president of Millers National Federation, Hh 4 Ltd.) 


Herman Steen, Chicago, was in Kansas City Dec. 6, attending a meeting of 














the federation transportation sub-committee. Attending the meeting were McCONNELL & REID. LTD y > ‘ 
R. B. Laing and John Hogan, Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.; William T. ” anes ieeneaae AMSTERDAM 


McArthur, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and A. M. Thomas, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 19 Waterloo St GLASGOW Importers of 


Cable Address: “MARVEL, Glasgow FLOUR . FEED . STARCH 


HOLLAND 
FLOUR IMPORTERS ” 














General Auditor. vr. appointment of Sylves- 
ter J. Kirschling to be general auditor of F. H. Peavey & 
Co. has been announced by F. Peavey Heffelfinger, presi- 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


dent of the firm. Mr. Kirschling, a certified public account- 106 Hope Street GLASGOW, STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
int, was formerly associated with Haskins & Sells and with IMPORTERS OF IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
' . , ME ; AND CERBAL PRODUCTS 
Ernst & Ernst, both public accountant firms. He also work- FLOUR pre ego ———— ” AND CEREAL PRODM 
’ bly CES aid Cory Bulldings 
ed with Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and Cities Service Co. as an LIVERPOOL LEITH enchurch Stree INDON, E. ©, 
! Al , DUBLIN BELFAST Fenchurch Street LONI , K. 4 


internal auditor. Meanwhile, Virgil E. Oebser, a member 
of the internal auditing department of Peavey since July, 
has been appointed chief accountant of Minnesota Air- 
motive, Inc., a Peavey affiliate, Wyn V. Cronje and Ralph 


Cable Address: “Famed London 




















FARQUHAR BROTHERS WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 











H. Peebles, general managers of the aeronautical firm, ; FLOUR MERCHANTS PLOUR IMPORT! 
s. J. Kirschling 156 Wallace &t., GLASGOW, C.5 
have announced 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 Explanade Iulidings, DUNDEE 
: 17 Bt. Nichola t ATSERCDDELEON 
Cc. I. F. business much preferred P eH : ' KIMKCALDY 
Secretary Named. 1 The new secretary-treasurer of the Win- Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow Cabl Philip,” Duanedes 
nipeg Grain Exchange is Robert S. Elliott. He succeeds the late James T. 








Irving who died of a heart attack last month. Mr. Elliott retains his position 


as assistant to the president which he has held since 1953. Born in Scotland PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD yay 


16 years ago, he came to Winnipeg with his family in 1912 where he received 26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS BULSING & HESLENFELD 





; , Mr. Elliott lot in the RCAF du World War II SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. ©, 3 ‘a Anant om . nt y wa 

us eaucation, Mr. illo ervea aS a pliot in tne é auring or ar | ‘PRE . #0 Handling Makers’ Sundries 
ind after his discharge was employed “a the Province of Manitoba in agricul- ees opucre — omnes geo ' Sonne 
tural marketing research for 18 months. That year, 1947, he joined the staff RP 5 ky As Ee Cable A idrees “lostenteld.© Ameterdam 
of the Canadian Wheat Board as statistician and held that post until 1953 meeieentban 








when he went to the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 








Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
Since 1881 MAATSCHAPPL N.Y. 

. ‘ — ‘ORTH oF LOU NI 
FLOUR IMPORTERS  GBREAL PRODUCTS 
ROTTERDAM Cables: Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 

(Holland) Locomotion Kotterdam Cable Address Interest. Rotterdam" 
























































Cable Address—Bortrite, London F i l. 1X ( ‘O} Ik N, N. VY. 
H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. FLOUR IMPORTE! Cwm 1870 
' Mauriteaweme (Poatbow 106) 
Flour Importers Rot ve KDAM, HOLLAND 
25/7, Greatorex Street Reference lwenteche Bank N. V 
LONDON, E. | “Rotterd 
Established over 50 years eles 1390 Cable Adare relianes 
y ; bs Cable Address orn” Cable Address DoMPrracn Landon 
National Champions, jer: » 4H for ‘pari 
cy ; I : e Winners of the 4-H food preparation SIDNEY SMI’ [ ‘H MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
award program sponsored by General Mills, Inc., get together with Betty FLOUR, PEED & GRAIN) | rp 
_ , he (* J ese Thinng . hes oon, Mts . 52 Mark Lane JONDO gE.C.3 ‘LOUR IMPORTERS 
Crocker it the Club Cong ss in Chicago Li ft to right are Carol Hembrough, FLOUR. GRAIN. PEED. CORN AND FIA) 4 
Jacksonville, Ill; Corine Kimball, Pittsfield, N.H.; Jo Ann Wooden, Chat- CEREAL PRODUCTS '2, Mark Lane 
tanooga, Tenn.; Marie Carroll, Beloit, Wis.; Sylvia Smith, Decatur, Miss., and ee my ay ey paenseaecccttle< th 
Karen Hansen, Las Animas, Colo 
, 
- > 
Elet ator Manager. The promotion of Isla Spence to manager STOLP & CO. , LT D. 
. . 7 jamrak ! IMI" le Ad ‘ Cleo” 
of the Riverside Elevator Co. at Peoria, Ill, has been announced by Anger Cee ae euuaana, pati 5 A ; 
Armstrong, president. The firm is a subsidiary of Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 


P softwheat and rin heat tours 
li Spence succeeds the late H, J. Zastrow who had served as vice president ~ , - en eee 


and general manage! 


Vro-forma mtract ta + ‘ and condition n fu 








Advertising Manager. The Fuller Co, has 


announced the appointment of Robert F. Miller as advertis- G RIP P kK L, ING ' & V ke RKL K Y N. V. 

















ing manager. Mr. Miller, who joined Fuller in March, 1954 an ee 
i tant advertising manager, replaces Russell Hawk, Cable Address’ Bygrip, Amsterdam 
0 retiring after 22 years with the company. Prior to Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Ed., Riverside, Private 
joining Fuller, Mr. Miller was with Yale and Towne Manu- Banters: Swenteche Haak, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantes Sram, New Tem 
! Co. of Philadelphia for eight years as assistant 
la y in the advertising, publicity ard market research r 
department. Mr. Miller is a graduate of Rutgers University N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
where he received his degree in law. During World War II w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
Robert I he was on active duty with the navy AMSTERDAM 
— FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Assistant bolearnpongaioays Promotion of Einar A. W°ck, cashier of SUneteleRES S08 Cable Address: “Visco” 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., to assistant treasurer of the concern was an- 
sunced by Sims 8. Adair, treasurer. Mr. Wick’s new duties will include assist- Buy and Sell Through 
ing Mr. Adair in the company’s direct contacts with banks and other institu- 
tions on financial matters. Previously much of this work has been handled by WwW A NM T A D + 
Burton W. Schroeder. Mr. Wick also will continue as cashier for ADM, a posi- a oe 
tion he 








has held for 20 years. Mr. Wick joined ADM's traffic department in 
1921 and later served in the stock and flax departments. THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 














Soft Winter WheatFiours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


MNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 


LA GRANGE MILLS 
a RED WING, MINNESOTA 








. . . . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
COUN FLOUK - COMN MUAL 
COUN BPECIALTIES 
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Ouality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 


COMPANY 
g WICHITA, KANSAS 








WHITE WHEAT 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 














for All your flour, 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 





CHICAGO'S ONLY 
“LOOP” HOTEL WITH 





1501 Newly Decorated Rooms. 


Justa step from the 
Stote Street Shopping district, 
the La Salle Street financial 
section, and all 
principal theaters. 


DRIVE RIGHT INTO THE NEW 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO'S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
Randolph, Clark & Lo Salle Sts. 


Telephone: FRanklin 2-2100 
Teletype: CG 1387 


MARKET SUMMARIES 


Continued from page 8&8) 








Salina: Buyers showed no interest 
in flour and prices closed about l¢ 
higher than the previous week. Ship 
ping directions slowed somewhat 

Ft. Worth: There was no incentive 
to add to present bookings, and the 
few small and scattered sales prob 
ably amounted to 10% to 15% of 
capacity. Mills averaged five days 
running time. There was very little 
change in prices. Quotations Dec, 6 
100-lb. cottons: Extra high patent 
family $7@7.20; standard bakers, un- 
enriched $6.057 6.15; first clears, un 
enriched, $5@5.10, delivered Texas 
common points. 

Oklahoma City: Though shipping 
directions were fair, sales were prac 
tically non-existent in both family 
and bakery flours. Prices on family 
were stable and unchanged. Baker 
flour closed a few cents higher. Quo 
tations Dec. 7, delivered Oklahoma 
points, carlots: Family short patent 
$7.100@7.30, standard $6.10%6 30 
bakery unenriched short patent $6.11 
7621, 95% short patent $6.0176.11 
straight grade $5.96@6.06. Truck lots 
higher on all grades 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales, living up to 
expectations, remained at a low vol 
ume in the central states during the 
week ending Dec. 9. The trade, well 
booked for months ahead, was con 
tent to sit back and watch minor de 
velopments. Sales were estimated at 
25 to 30% of five-day milling capa 
city. Soft and hard wheat sales were 
about evenly divided, observers said 
Price changes “~were moderate and 
lacked significance sales-wise. Mill 
generally held to a five-day week o1 
less, 

Quotations Dec. 6: Spring top pa 
tent $6.1070644, standard $646 34 
clear $5.45@5.55; hard winter short 
$5.70@6.04, 95% patent $5.96, clear 
$5.607 5.69; family flour $7.65; soft 
winter high ratio $7.49@7.50, stand 
ard $6.79, clear $5.02, cookie and 
cracker flour, papers, $5.57 

St. Louis: Very few new sales have 
been made since the spring wheat 





*“RUSSELL'S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan 
one, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











"For SUPER Results 
| USE QUAKER 

MB BAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 


STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
























Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








flour sales flurry of two weeks ago 
The usual p.d.s. buyers have been in 
the market, but the larger accounts 
have shown no interest. With the pos- 
sible exception of cake and cracker 
bakers, buyers generally have ample 
open contracts on the books to take 
care of their needs. Mills note that 
their backlog of contracts is almost 
equal to 120 days running time with- 
out taking into acount the normal 
spot orders that will be booked dur- 
ing the period 

Shipping directions are slowing 
down noticeably from the soft wheat 
flour users. A six-day production was 
to be maintained last week, but with 
only the directions in sight, the cur- 
rent week’s run will drop to five days. 
Prospects are not bright to go back 
to a six-day run until after the first 
of the year. 

Quotations Dec, 6, 100-lb. cotton 
sacks: Family top patent $6.40, top 
hard $7.30, ordinary $6, in 100-Ib 
papers; bakers cake $7.40, pastry 
$5.45, soft straight $5.90, clears $5.50; 
hard winter short $6, standard $5.80, 
clears $5 15; spring short $6.70, stand- 
ird $6.60, clears $6.45 


East 


Boston: The local market was fair 
ly quiet, with price changes display- 
ing moderate irregularity. The three 
top grades of spring wheat flour 
eased 2¢. First clears moved against 
the trend and advanced 10 to 25¢ 
Hard wheat flours finished about 2¢ 
net higher for the week. Pacific soft 
wheat flour rose 1¢ on the high side 
of the range while eastern straights 
broadened the existing range with an 
8¢ dip on the inside and a 2¢ rise 
on the outside. Other types were un 
changed 

Dealers reported that trading was 
near a standstill. Some spring wheat 
mills were endeavoring to entice 
ome trading activity by suggesting 
possible price concessions but reports 
were that the mills had little success 
Trade movement in the hard wheat 
flours was extremely spotty and con- 
fined to small lots. Soft wheat flour 
activity was about in line with the 
quiet pace of recent weeks 

Quotations Dec. 7: Spring short 
$6.99@ 7.09, standard $6 8906.99, high 
gluten $7.1977.29, first clear $6.12@4 
6.52: hard winter short $6.67@6.77, 
standard $652@6.62: Pacific soft 
wheat flour $6.767 7.38; eastern soft 
wheat straights $5.7996.34: soft 
wheat high ratio $6.9208.07; family 
$7.82 

Buffalo: There was little activity 
in springs after the preceding week's 
good push. Prices ended 3¢ lower 
Kansas flour was up 2¢, and the mar- 
ket was also dull. Consumers are 
holding back hoping prices will work 
lower. However, the trade takes the 
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opposite view. Available supplies of 
free wheat have shrunk under the 
government loan program. The trade 
expects the next government forecast 
of wheat loans to top 50 million 
bushels. With this year’s crop 60 mil- 
lion bushels below normal needs, and 
a government export goal of 400 mil- 
lion bushels, it is likely that supplies 
will be scarce right up to the new 
crop year. The trade expects that 
prices will rise to loan values, or 
about 10¢. This advance would add 
25 to 35¢ cwt. to the cost of flour 

High-protein clears were up 10¢ 
Supplies were a little short of de- 
mand. Both cake and pastry were 
unchanged. Good grades of soft wheat 
are also becoming scarce and prices 
are firm 

Export prospects brighten one day 
and darken the next. The Netherlands 
was in the market for 50% ash flour 
and Guatemala was in for 80,000 cwt 
The Army bought 100,000 ecwt. for 
overseas needs. Israel bought two 
cargoes of No. 1 hard wheat for Gulf 
exit. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions will be 
good for a couple more weeks because 
of the backlog created by Thanks- 
giving. Collections, he said, are be- 
coming rougher because profit mar- 
gins are being whittled down by labor 
costs. Flour output was above a week 
ago but below a year ago. Two mills 
put in a full 7-day week; one worked 
624 days, one 6 days and the remain- 
ing two mills 5 days 

Quotations Dec. 6: Spring family 
$7.60@7.70, high gluten $6.92@7.12, 
short $6.7206.92, standard $6604 
6.87, straight $6.82, first clear $5 87% 
6.13: hard winter short $6.30@6.80, 
standard $6.15@6.70. first clear $5.85; 
soft winter short $7.88@8.22, stand- 
ard $7.30@752, straight $6.24@6.42 
first clear $5.36 

New York: After the good round of 
recent spring wheat bakery flour 
business, activity quieted down con- 
siderably in this market. All classes 
of buyers became well stocked with 
supplies and were not in any rush to 
add to their purchases. Actually, they 
anticipate somewhat lower markets 
next year in view of the good start by 
the winter wheat crop, increased 
seeded acreage, and the prospect of 
a modification of the Soil Bank pro- 
gram. While sales were slow, direc- 
tions picked up, particularly on bak- 
ery grades 

Quotations Dec. 6: Spring short 
$6 9977.09, standard $6.897 6.99, high 
gluten $7.19@7.29, clears $6 1076.35; 
hard winter short $6676.77, stand 
ard $652@662: Pacific soft wheat 
flour $6.79@7.43; eastern soft wheat 
straights $5856.30, high ratio $7.10 
@8.05; family $7.80 

Philadelphia: With grain futures 
encountering profit-taking at each 
advance and cash markets registering 
a dip in premiums, the local flour 
market was under a bit of pressure 
last week. However, dealings were in 
low gear, with most bakers and job- 
bers on the sidelines. There was no 
price inducement since mill postings 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized 


from the market reviews, are based on carload 


ts, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 


Chicag Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bra $34.50@35.00 $29.50@30.00 $38.00@39.00 $ @45.50 $45 .50@46.00 
Standard midds 34.50@35.0¢ 29.50@30.00 @39.00 @46.50 46.00@46.50 
Flour midds 36.00@38.00 @32.00 @ @ @ 
Red dog 38. 00@40.00 33.00@35.00 39.50@40.50 @49 00 @ 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bra $29.50@30.25 $34.25@34.75 $37.00@38.00 $4000@42.75 $ @ 
Shorts 30.25@3! .00 35.35@35.75 39. 00@40 00 42.00@43.75 C) 
Mill run @ @ @ @ @35.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $43.00@44.00 $45 00@46 00 $53.00@54.00 
Winnipeg 3!1.00@33.00 33.00@36.00 40.00@41 .00 
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GRAIN SERVICE 
Gvewywhere, 





domestic market competition is keen 
Quotations Dec. 6: Top patent springs 
for use in Canada $5.80@6.10 in 100- 
lb. cottons, less cash discounts, mixed 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 











Week-end flour quotations sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt Cars with 15¢ added for cartage 

delivery where used. Bakers $4.70@5 in 100- —— 
Chicago Mpls Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo lb. papers, less cash discounts, with 

Spring family $ $6.45@7.45 $ $ $7.60@7.70 15¢ added for cartage where used 
Spring top patent 6.10@6.44 
Spring high gluten 6.37@6.47 6.92@7.12 Demand for winter wheat flour 
Spring short 6.17@6.27 6.70 6.72@6 92 continue t be ‘ as . 7 
Spring standard 6.00@6.34 6.07@6.17 6.60 6.60@6.87 ‘ wes to be cow, as the lari 
Serie g straight on Seon Sor cai 6 82 domestic buyers usually reduce their New York Louisville 
pring first clear 6 6 87@6.! inventories at t t , vear. Ove Chicago Memphis 
esd winter tonite 7.65 .. 6.50@7.30 6.00@7.30 his time of year. Over Sa Lecle Enid 
Sheet wduler dhaat 5 70@6 04 5 77@5 87 630@6.80 seas demand is limited, Quotations Kansas City Galveston 
Hard winter standard 5.96 §.67@5.77 6.15@6.70 Dec. 6: $4 100 Ib. in export cottons Omahe Houston 
Hard winter first clear 5.60@5.69 4.40@5.00 5.85 : Mi " Ft. Worth 
Soft winter short patent ; 708@822 f.a.s. Halifax inneapolls ‘ 
Soft winter standard 6.79 7.30@7.52 lery Bufelo cotend 
pe = ont 590 62406 42 Very little winter wheat is being Toledo San Francisco 
20 winter | ai 
Soft winter first clear 5.02 5.15 5.36 traded, and the situation is firm at Se 1 anny | P 
Rye flour, white 5.54@5.60 5.25 5.53 6.04@6.19 > rage " , oe R orto encouver, ©. &, 
Rye flour, dark 4.45@4.79 4.50 a7e s29@s.ag the present time. Quotations Dec. 6 Nashville Winnipeg, Man, 
Semolina biend. bulk 5 85 $1.45@1.47 bu. f.o.b. shipping point 


New York Phila Pittsburgh *New Vancouver: Export flour business 


° 


TERMINAL 





Spring family $ 7.80 $ $ 7.82 $6.80@7.90 $ was largely comprised of regular 
Spring high glute 7.20@7.30 7.19@7.29 6.99@7.19 6.95@7.15 am ieee The vamaal 
a ne lie ll 9507.05 6.990709 6.84046.99 6.700690 monthly requirements. The approach aaa se Vee) 
Spring standard 6.00@6.34 685@6.95 689@6.99 674@6.89 650@6.70 Of the holidays and general uncer- . 
Spring first clear 5.45@5.55 6.75@6.85 6.12@6.52 6.19@6.4! 5.95@6.30 ' » oomdin . cao 
Herd winter short 5.70@6.04 6.40@6.50 66706.77 6.49@6.7' 6.00@615 ‘!ntyin the trade in countries around Chicogo evem 
ord winter dandecd 596 630@6 40 652@662 634@656 5 80@6.00 the Pacific were responsible for the ie — Louleville 
Hard winter first clear 5. 60@5.69 §.05@5.35 » sale > > " ansas City 
Soft winter short patent 5.75@6.10 limited sales. On the domestic front Omahe Memphis 
Soft winter straight 5.85@6.30 5.79@6.34 5.35@5.65 there has been an increase in pu . Minneepolls _. 
— Hour” “hit — $ 5.84@5.94 4.70@5.15 chases for the holidays. Prices are Buftalo Houston 
y ur oe e . 
Rye flour, dark 5.95@6.05 @ 5.15@5.19 steady. Quotations Dec. 6: Hard | = a day 
: 5 ; wheat first patents $5.95, bakers’ pa 
seattle ; Toronto Winnipeg = tents $4.90, papers, $5.10 cottons; 
Family patent $ @ Spring top patent $5.80@6.10 $5.70@6.10 Pintar : : 2 
Bluestem @ Bakers* 4.70@5.00 4.50@4.70 ntario pastry to the trade $6.70, : 
Pastry @ Winter exports? 4.00 Ontario cake $7.35 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


*100-Ib. papers. *+100-ib. export cottons, fa.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Ft. William , we «€6'The 

and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-ib. papers _ Winnipeg: Phe spurt via 
Canadian flour exports was short 
lived. Clearances for the seven-day 


period ended Dec. 5 amounted to 


recent 








held close to those of the previous’ restrained buying for other than im- 


/ 
j week most of the time and virtually mediate needs. only 207,000 sacks, compared with MILLING WHEATS F 
ill closed unchanged Shipping directions are somewhat 679,700 for the week ended Nov, 28 EVERY PRODUCING AREA if 
| The inclination to remain on the improved and stocks on hand are The current total included only 43 w. - ame 


500 sacks for IWA countries, or some 
5,000 under the previous week's fis 
ure. Export demand is not keen, but 
domestic trade is seasonally good 
Supplies are moderate and prices un 
changed, Quotations Dec, 7: Top pa 
tent springs for delivery between Ft 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary, cotton 100's, $5.700610 
second patents, cottons $5.454 5.85 
second patents to bakers, paper 100's 
$4.50% 4.70. All prices cash carlot 


was solidified by the relative well maintained against the usual 
firmness of mill postings in the wake seasonal demand 

of the other developments. On top of 
this was the set of circumstances un- 
der which coverage was fairly com- 
fortable in all types of flour, especial- 
ly in springs where some active buy- 
ing materialized recently. Meanwhile, 
consumption of flour has been down 
the past week due to reduction of 
production schedules at bakeries be- 
cause of the nowfall. 
100-Ib 


: sidelines 





Export flour business was slack to 
the point of stagnation, with nothing 
reported from Europe and a limited 
volume of sales to the Americas 
Cuba bought consistently small 
amounts and Venezuela and Guate- 
mala are awaiting licenses for addi- 
tional purchases 

Quotations, carlots, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6@6.15, stand 


Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
S.A 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND, t 


la acture | Diried 


DRGUEKMI ATK Co PRODUCTS 


fapacity, it mt 











POPIIIIIe  ) 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


area’s heavy 


Quotations Dec. 6 cotton 


Rye 


sack basis: Spring high gluten $7.20 ard $5.80@6, first clear $5.05@5.35; ENID ° FORT WORTH 
@7.30, short patent $695@7.05, spring wheat bakery short Minneapolis: Offerings in the cash 


patent 
$6.7076.90, standard $6.504 6.70, first 
clear $5.95@6.30, high gluten $6.95@ 
7.15; soft wheat short patent $5.754 
6.10, straight $5.35@5.65, first clear 

Pittsburgh: Sales in all patents $4.70@5.15, high ratio cake $6.25@ 
were extremely slow, most local of- 6.65; Pacific Coast cake $7.35@7.65 
fices reported no sales at all last pastry $6.50@6.85 


week. Family patents had normal ies 
Pacific Coast 


sales for this period of the year. It 
ing for a price break after the first Provement in bookings. The govern- 
of the year when replenishments will ment has been taking flour a little 
be required. Directions are fairly more liberally, while exporters have 
good to good in all patents ’ done some business with Indonesia 
Quotations Dec. 6: Hard Kansas Some operators are catching up on 
standard $6.34@6.56, medium $639@ 04 bookings, and there has been a 
' 6.61, short $6.4946.71; spring stand- fairly steady grind on the part of 
ard $67406.89, medium $6796.94, ost mills. Others have taken ad- 
short $6.8496.99: clears $6.19@6 41 vantage of slower bookings by fumi- 
hich gluten $6.99@7.19: advertised gating plants Quotations Dec. 7: 
family patents $7.70@7.90: unadvert- High gluten $7.32, all Montana $7.12, 
ised $6.80@7.39; pastry and cake fancy hard wheat clears $7.02, Blue- 
$5 8007 77 stem bakers $7.11, cake $7.82, pastry 
$6.82, pie $6.52, 100% whole wheat 
$6.46, graham $6.06, cracked wheat 
$6.13, crushed wheat $6.36 
Seattle: Pacific Northwest mills 
continued to turn out near-capacity 
grinds. The supply of flour is ade 
quate and a production drop is ex- 
pected in January. Additional orders 
from the U.S. Army Quartermaster, 
which could avert this drop-off, have 
been rumored, but are at present un- 
confirmed 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BU 


Se eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Ceeeeeeeererresereesee 


tandard $6.8576.95, first clear $6.75 
7685: hard winter short $6.40@6.50, 
tandard $6.30@6.40; soft winter 
nearby $5.45@5.55 


market were scarce and readily 
taken. Rye flour advanced 5¢ for the 
week, but buying consisted of litth 
more than the usual fill-in business 
Prices are still considerably above 
levels at which purchase 
last summer, and buyers appear cap 
able of at least stretching their sup 
plies through the year-end holiday 
Quotations Dec. 6: Pure White No. 1 
$5.25, medium $5.05, dark $4.50 





We specialize in 
des ining and enyraving 


for Miller 


i and the Grain Trade 
were mad 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourt 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Miitlers KENT, OHIO, ULBLA 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Fiours from carefully selected 
wheats 


Chicago: Rye flour advanced 10 to 
15¢ sack in the central states during 
the week ending Dec. 9, but the jump 
caused scarcely a ripple of interest 
among prospective buyers. The trade 
is booked rather solidly for several 














HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


MEMBERS 


South 


New Orleans: Sales were extreme- NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 


WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


ly quiet in contrast to the fairly sub- 
tantial bookings of the 


week The 


previous 
small scattered orders 
were principally on a p.ds. basis 
from bakers who did not participate 
it the lower price levels. The majori- 
ty of the trade is covered into March, 
nd is staying out of the market for 
the present. Hard winters and north- 


MILTON McGREEVY |. O. HOCKADAY 


il 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 


ern springs enjoyed the bulk of the 
r business 

Inquiries were fairly active from 
cracker and cookie bakers, but slight- 
ly higher costs on soft wheat flours 


passin 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: There has been 
little change in flour business condi- 
tions. Export trade is slow, and in the 


912 BALTIMORE 





KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 
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week 


in advance, reports indicate 
Quotations Dec, 6: White patent $5.54 
“560, medium $5.34@5.40, dark 
$4.45%74.79 

St. Louis: Rye prices advanced 5¢. 
Demand was very slow. Quotations 
Dec. 6: White $5.53, medium $5.33, 
dark $4.78, pumpernickel $5.03. 

Kuffalo: Prices held unchanged last 
week. Sales were nominal, Quotations 
Dec. 6: White $604@619, medium 
$5.447 5.99, dark $5.2975.44. 

Philadelphia: The local market 
drifted in a narrow range last week 
with demand a littler better, but sup- 
pli imple for the call. The Dec, 6 
quotation on rye white of $5.95@6.05 
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BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
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AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 
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was unchanged from that of the pre- 
vious week, 

Pittsburgh: The week brought no 
buying interest in rye patents. A few 
fill-ins here and there over scattered 
tri-state areas continued as the buy 
ing pattern for small and larger bak 
eries and jobbers. Directions continue 
fairly good. Quotations Dec. 6, f.o.b 
Pittsburgh points: Pure white No. 1 
$5 8475.94, medium $5 64@5.74, dark 
$5.15@5.19, blended $6.1876.28, rye 
meal $5.40@5 49 

Portland: Quotations Dec. 6: Whité 
patent $7.10, pure dark $6.10 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats and 
oatmeal business is fair and prices 
remain firm Quotations Dec. 6: Roll 
ed oats in 80-lb. cottons $555, oat 
meal in 100-lb. cottons, $6.85, f.o.b 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is seasonal and 
accumulation of supplies. Prices re 
main unchanged. Quotations Dec. 7 
Rolled oats in 80-lb $5 454 
5 65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.654 
690 in the three prairie 
All prices cash carlots 


there is no 


sacks 


provinces 





MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 





receipts at Hutchinson were running 
around 90 cars a day. The big rush 
is expected this week. Quotations 
Dec. 6, basis Kansas City Bran 
$29.25 @ 29.75, shorts $307 30.25 

Ft. Worth: Business continued ver 
light, with the demand dull for the 
limited offerings. Quotations Dec, 6 
burlaps: Bran $37@38, gray short 
$397 40, delivered Texas common 
points. 





lel lh) litle ae te dels Oklahoma City: Demand has been 
good, particularly for bran. Prices 
SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushele 


Kansas City,Mo. MERCHANTS 











NO-RISK EX-HI 
THE 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts, Daily 





Kk xceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 

















UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO-KANSAS CITY 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 


1158 BOARD OF TRADE 


WE SOLICIT YOUR HEDGES 


Members of All Leading Commodity Exchanges 








closed 50¢ higher on bran and 75¢ 
higher on shorts. Quotations Dec. 6, 


straight cars: Bran $31.75@33.75, 
millrun $32.25, shorts $32.757 34.75 
Mixed or pool cars higher on all 


classes 

Chicago: A slow trade in millfeeds 
was reported in the central states 
during the week ending Dec. 9. Prices 
dipped slightly, too, keeping values at 
or near lows for the last several 
years. Quotations Dec. 6: Bran $34 50 
@35, standard midds. $34 5035, 
flour midds. $3638, red dog $38@40 

St. Louis: Millfeed ended the week 
50¢ higher than at the start. A steady 
demand for sacked feed from the job- 
ber and mixed-car trade has kept 
these supplies well cleaned up. There 
has been no difficulty finding buyers 
for the limited supplies that the mills 
make available 

To clean up the tracks, bulk 
millfeed has been shipped to eastern 
markets at a discount under the go 
ing local basis. However, the total 
has not been large, and the cars now 
on track are quite manageable. Mills 
anticipate that their production of 
millfeed between now and the first 
of the year will not reach proportions 
of the past several months. and that 
normal local demand will handle the 
output 


some 


Central states feed mixers have in- 
creased their purchases during the 
past week, in line with the better 
feed demand in their area. The local 
feed mills do not seem to have shared 


in this stepped-up demand, and care- 


ful buying is the rule. Quotations 
Dec. 6: Sacked bran $34 25@34 75 
shorts $3535@3575; bulk bran 
$30.50, bulk shorts $32, bulk midds 
$31 


Boston: The local millfeed market 
experienced further weakness last 
week, but at the close showed definite 
signs of recovery. Bran finished $1 to 
$150 net lower, while midds. lost 
$1.50 to $2. Buying activity picked 
up somewhat at the week's low point, 
despite many operators’ 
that inventories were adequate to 
plentiful with continued favorable 
pasturage conditions. Quotations Dec 
7: Standard bran $45.50@46, midds. 
$46 @ 46,50. 

Buffalo: Millfeed demand was er- 
ratic last week, with some consumers 
building up and others cutting back 
However, there was little demand 
beyond spot. Shipping positions were 
somewhat tight, mostly in bran, be- 
cause supplies were curtailed by the 
holiday shutdown. Millfeeds 
heavy early in the week but 
later. Bran was off $1 to up $1.50 to 
end 50¢ higher; middlings were off 
$1.50 to up $1.50 to end unchanged, 
and red dog declined $1.50. Red dog is 
getting close to middlings in price 
Running time ranged from 6 to 7 
days. Quotations Dec. 6: Bran $38@G 
39, standard midds. $39, red dog 
$39.50 740.50. The bulk differential on 
bran was $4.50 to $5, and $450 on 
middlings 

Philadelphia: A slight tinge of ir- 
regularity crept into the local mar- 
ket last week, but price changes were 
narrow and the call was only a little 
better than the previous week, de- 
spite a rather heavy snowfall. The 
December 6 list of quotations showed 
bran at $45.50, up 50¢ from the week 
before, standard midds. at $46.50, off 
50¢, and red dog down $3, to $49 

Pittsburgh: Some price advances 
week failed to any buying 
confidence. Sales continue slow, with 
supplies available for immediate ship- 
ment. Quotations Dec. 6, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Bran $42.50@44, stand- 
ard midds. $43@44, flour midds. $48@ 
49, red dog $51.50@52. 


contention 


were 
rallied 


last stir 


December 10, 1957 


New Orleans: Millfeed business 
picked up a bit. Bran in particular 
was in good demand, with prices 


gradually gaining $1 by the weekend. 
The demand for shorts was negligible 
and the price remained stationary to 
50¢ higher. Mixers and jobbers are 
showing considerably more interest 
However, mills are not being pushed, 
except those of limited storage capa- 
city. Quotations Dec. 6 $404 
2.75, shorts $42@43.75 

Portland: Some export bookings to 
Japan are holding the market firm 
Quotations Dec. 6. Millrun unchanged 
at $34, midds. $40 

Seattle: Pacific Northwest prices 
were still being quoted last week at 
around $35 ton for prompt shipment 
through December. California demand 


3ran 


continued slow. Some export inquiry 
was received from Japan, and the 
sale of 500 tons was confirmed for 


January shipment from Pacific North- 
west ports. Quotations Dec. 6: Mill- 
run $35, standard middlings $40 
Vancouver: Offerings from prairie 
mills continue ample for current 
needs. Little export has been report- 
ed. Stocks here are plenty for current 


needs and prices are unchanged. Cash 


car quotations Dec. 6: Bran $40 
shorts $42, midds. $46 

Ogden: Prices dropped $1, with 
supply exceeding demand and _ th 


market weakening. Mills are operat 
ing to capacity six days a week, 24 
hours a day, and plants are booked 
into January. Quotations: (off $1, and 


in some cases $2): Red bran and 
millrun $35, midds. $40 To Denver: 
Red bran and millrun $42, midds. $47 


To California: Red bran and millrun 
$42.50, midds. $47.50 f.o.b. San Fran 
cisco and Los Angeles 

Winnipeg: Sales in the three prai 
rie provinces continue very slow, but 
the movement to British Columbia is 
seasonally steady. Interest from Fast- 
ern Canada has increased during the 
past week and, while 
sales is reported, prices show a tend 
ency to firm. Stocks are only moder 
ate. Quotations Dec. 7: Bran f.o.b 
mills $31@33 in the three prairie 
provinces, shorts $3336, midds. $40 
@41. All prices Small 
lots ex-country and ware- 
houses $5 extra 


no step-up in 


cash carlots 


elevators 





Ba a 





FUMIGATION SYSTEM —The Ar- 
rowcide division of Stainless Products 
Corp., Belding, Mich., has announced 
that it 
insect control for milling, baking and 
food processing plants which brings 
automation to fumigation. The sys- 
tem, which is pictured above, elim- 
inates the usual periodic variance of 
insect population and holds it con- 
stantly to the lowest possible level, 
Arrowcide said. Standard formula- 


has developed a system of 


tion spot fumigants are automatically 
vaporized and injected into the in- 
terior of processing-storage-packing 
equipment as desired, Arrowcide said. 
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NEW EXTENSIBLE MULTIWALL BAGS—Multiwall paper bags with great- 
er resistance to breakage, and that handle and stack better are being produced 
on an experimental basis by the Percy Kent Bag Co., Kansas City. The new 
paper is lighter and more flexible than regular paper and it produces a su- 
perior bag because of its stretchability, according to Richard K. Peek, presi- 
dent of Perey Kent Bag Co. The new bags have undergone exhaustive tests 
in the Perey Kent plant and are now being used experimentally by a number 


of feed and flour mills. 


Above in the photo at the left, two 50-Ib. feed bags 


filled with pellets are being dropped from a height of five feet. The bag on the 
left is one of the new “stretchy” bags; the one on the right is a conventional 
bag of the same weight and ply. The conventional bag has broken on im- 


pact while the “stretchy” 


bag has not. At the right, Mr. Peek examines the 


broken bag. The new bag withstood many dozens of such drops without break- 


ing. 


Mills Are Testing Bags Which Are Made 
Of New Paper That Is Stretchable 


KANSAS CITY—Several flour and 
feed mills last week received from the 
Percy Kent Bag Co., Kansas City, for 
testing, a new type of paper bag that 
is extensible. The bags are fabricated 


from a new paper produced by the 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., un- 
der an agreement with the Cluett 


Peabody Co., the shirt manufacturer. 

Richard K. Peek, president of the 
Percy Kent firm, said he believes the 
stretchability of the new paper will 
permit production of better multiwall 
bags which will resist breakage to a 
greater extent than of present 
standard construction. The bags with- 
stand impact better, he said, because 
the paper 24 

The 


bag 


“gives 
new extensible paper is said to 


have been developed from the princi- 
ple of Cluett’s ‘“Sanforizing” process 
for pre-shrinking cotton fabrics. This 
process was adapted to making paper 
by the West Virginia firm under a 
licensing agreement from Cluett 

“We have made many hundreds of 
tests in our plant,” Mr. Peek said, 
“in which the new ‘stretchy’ bags 
were dropped five feet many times 
without breakage, whereas standard 


multiwalls made of heavier paper did 
not survive nearly so well. Several 
of our customers who have tried these 
new lighter-weight bags say that 
breakage is much less, and these 
tests have included shipments by rail 
and truck of several hundred miles 
and warehouse handling. 

“If what we have seen so far con- 
tinues to hold true, this new product 
will bring about a great change in 
paper bag manufacture. Indications 
are that multiwall bags can be re- 
duced one or more plies and still give 
satisfactory service. Or the same con- 
struction will give a much better bag 
The material seems to handle and 
stack more easily. Men who pack the 
bags report that the new multiwalls 
are easier on their hands, too. Be- 
cause the bags are more pliable, they 
seem to nest, facilitating better stack- 
ing.” 

The new extensible paper is expect- 
ed to be ready for large scale com- 
mercial production shortly. West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper Co. is reported 
to have exclusive rights to the proc- 
ess, including the right to license oth- 
er producers 





1,978,000 Bu. Are Sold By U.S. 
Under IWA During Nov. 27-Dec. 3 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture has reported that 
lurin tne pe riod No 27, 1957 to 
Dec. 3, 1957, inclusive, the Commodi- 
Credit Corp. confirmed sales of 
1,978,000 bu. wheat’ (including wheat 
1 wheat flour in terms of wheat 
equivalent) for recording under the 
Ir t Wheat Agreement 
i t the 1957-58 year quotas. 
Che les for the period included 
17,538 ewt. flour (573,000 bu. in 
equ lent) ind 1,405,000 bu 
vheat. The importin untry princi- 
pall nvolved in this -week’s sales 
Jap 
Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
tr pening yf qu itas for the 1957-58 
( June 1 1957 are 52,749,000 
1. Cumulative sales by Canada are 
35,699,000 bu. and by Australia 8,106,- 


USDA also announced that on the 
advice from the London 
Wheat Council sales to the Belgian 
Congo for export through July 31, 
1958, would be accepted for record- 


basis of 


ing. Previously the loading period was 
restricted to Dec. 31 

USDA also issued final reports cov- 
ering wheat agreement sales, of total 
1956-57 
flour 


transactions in wheat 


(See table on page 33.) 


and 


BREAD iS THE STAFF ’ ve 


CHANGE TO CWT. URGED 

WINNIPEG—The Manitoba Farm- 
ers Union annual meeting endorsed 
a resolution urging a change-over 
from the bushel unit to the hundred- 


weight in the handling and transac- 
tion of grain from the producer to 
the final processor. 


Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
Nov De 
29 6 
1957—~ 1957 1967 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine 30% 26 26 27% 
Allis-Chalmers 364 24 24% 24 
Am. Bakeries Co 37% 31 31% 3b 
Am. Cyanamid 46% 35 54 42% 
A-D-M Co 39% 29% 31 30 
Borden 63% 51% 62 60'/2 
Cont Baking Co 33% 26% 29% 29% 
Pid. $5.50 105 920 9% 96 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 32'e 28 31% 31% 
Dow Chemica! 68\%4 49 49 56% 
Gen. Baking Co it 9 9% 9% 
Gen. Foods Corp 49% 40 47% 48% 
Gen. Mills Inc 69 56 56% =87'%4 
Pid. 5% 115 100 110% 
Merck & Co 44. 29% 29% 42% 
Pid. $4 128 106% 105% 122% 
Natl. Biscuit Co 42% 35 41%, 42 
Pid. $7 163% 142%) 156 158'/2 
Pfizer, Chas 652 42% 57% 56% 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc 
Procter & Gamble 
Quaker Oats Co 


444 39% 42 
44% 52 §2 
39%. 33% 35% 35% 


Pid. $6 138 123%, 129% 130% 
St. Regis Paper Co 46's 23% 27/2 28% 
Std. Brands, Inc 2% 37% 41% 41% 
Sterling Drug 35% 251 30% 30% 
Sunshine Bisc Inc 74 65'/2 10% 
Un. Bisc. of Am 29% 25% 26% 29% 
Ward Baking Co 16% 2% 13 12% 

Stocks not traded 

Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 92/1 94 
Cream of Wheat 28% 29'/ 
General Baking Co., $8 Pid 126'/ 128 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pid 76 80 
Pfizer, Chas Pid 90 92 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd 89'/, 92 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pid 66'/r 69 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd 15% 75% 
Un. Biscuii of Am., $4.50 Pid 90 95 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 75 77 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pid 87" 69 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quolations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks Usted on the American Stock Exchange: 


Nov. Dec 
29 6 


—~1957 1957 «1957 
High Low Close Close 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y 30 23\% 26's 
Wagner Baking Co 
Pid 104 5! 54'\/5 
Stocks no! traded 
Bid Asked 
Hathaway Bak Inc A 2" 2% 
Omar, Inc 8'/s ') 
Wagner Baking Co 2% 2% 
BREAD S THe STAFF ’ Lire 
FARM INDEX DROPS 
WINNIPEG ~—- The index of farm 


prices ol agricultural products in 
Canada for October, estimated at 
oor 


s 5.8 points below the Septem- 
ber estimate of 228.3, 

the Bureau of Statistics 
is attributed to lower 


aaen, 
according to 
The decline 
prices for live 


stock, particularly hogs, which far 
more than offset higher prices for 
dairy products, poultry and eggs 


| 
Dostum Mitthtechs) Miils 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great termina! 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
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WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu 


CAPACITY 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour 
Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Fiouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 
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GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Cable Address 4iocarie 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 


Feed Grains 


Domestic and Export Flour 
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Canadian Review ... 





Export Totals 
Smaller 


Canada's October exports of wheat 
and flour combined amounted to 21,- 
391,000 bu, and boosted the first quar- 
ter total for the 1957-58 crop year to 
72,490,000 bu. While the three month 
figure is roughly 9 million bushels 
below the comparative figure a year 
avo, the statistics branch of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners shows it to 


be some 14 million bushels greater 
than the figure for the first three 
months of the 1955-56 crop year. The 


October flour total, equivalent to 3,- 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
cme » ban ae HALE 2 = Ine. 
ACTURERS OF Fi 
MICHIGAN ‘SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONITA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 











STAR OF THE WEST 
One of the Best : : 
MIL LING C OMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich, 
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477,000 bu., was the best for that par- 
ticular month since 1954, but the flour 
figure for the initial three months of 
the current crop year was the smal! 
est in at least six years 

For the August-October period, the 
U.K. was far ahead of all other coun 
tries in imports of both wheat and 
flour from Canada. Purchases of 
wheat only amounted to 26,320,000 
bu., while flour unloaded at British 
Isles ports was equivalent to 3,109, 
000 bu. This combined with exports to 
other British Commonwealth coun 
tries accounted for roughly one-half 
of the exports from Canada during 
the three months under review, with 
the wheat total aggregating 26,746, 
000 bu. and the flour equal to 4,839 
000 bu. wheat 

During the first three months of 
the 1957-58 crop year Canadian flour 
went to a total of 62 different desti 
nations. Philippine Islands took 1, 
504,000 bu. in the form of flour; Ven 
ezuela 686,000 bu.; U.S. 392,000; while 
quantities in excess of 100,000 bu., in 
terms of wheat, cleared to Ghana 
Hong Kong, Jamaica, Leeward-Wind 
ward Islands, Trinidad hl Ja- 
pan, Costa Rica, Dominican Republic 
and Haiti. 

Wheat only in the ame three 
months went to 24 countries, and 
next to the U.K., 10,415,000 cleared 
to Japan; 10,242,000 to Germany; 
7,559,000 to Netherlands; 2,882,000 to 
Jelgium; 1,394,000 to Norway; 994,000 
to USSR, and 1,592,000 bu. to the 
U.S. The latter included supplies for 
milling in bond. 


Cash Income 
May Rise 


Canadian farm cash income may be 
slightly higher next year than in 1957 
This was indicated in a review fore 
casting agricultural production for 





“ROCK RIVER" 
RYE 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, 


“BLODGETT’S” RYE eiiiic: 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—-Since 1848 


Inc., Janesville, 


Wisconsin 














RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 





THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storaye capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours, 


“ISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLLFEF H, MORRIS & CO, Eas teen Representative, #2 Beaver Street, New Yore OCrry 





1957 and 1958 and released by the 
federal department of agriculture 
Dec. 5. It said farm cash income this 
year will total about $2,700 million, 
approximately the same as in 1956. 
The net farm income, however, prob- 
ably would be lower than in 1956 be- 
cause of higher operating expenses. 

“Preliminary data available at 
about the first of November indicates 
that cash income from the sale of 
farm products in 1958 may be slight- 
ly higher than in 1957. Realized net 
income is expected to be above the 
level of the 1957 estimate,” the re- 
view said, 

Farm cash income in 1958 would 
not depend as much on the size of 
the western grain crop as on the vol- 
ume of exports and availability of 
elevator space for delivery of stocks 
now on farms, the review stated. 
Any significant changes in the size 
of the western grain crop in 1958, 
compared with 1957, will be reflected 
largely in the inventory component of 
net farm income rather than in cash 
income,” 

The review suggested that the in- 
come from the sale of hogs might 
be down slightly in 1958, but cash in- 
come from the sale of all livestock 
and livestock products would be high- 
er than in 1957 


Squeeze Is 
Tightening 


The pressure of the cost - price 
queeze on farmers in Western Can- 
ada is tightening, according to farm 
leaders who predict a serious finan- 
cial crisis rapidly in the making, par- 
ticularly for the grain producers. J 
H. Wesson, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
president, speaking in Regina, indi- 
cated there were only two solutions: 
‘Either the cost of living and produc- 
tion must be reduced or farmer in- 
come must be increased from the 
Federal Treasury.” 

A continuous rise in the cost of liv- 
ing and agricultural production dur- 
ing the past 10 years, plus an accom- 
panying decline in farm income, have 
brought about the farm crisis, he said. 
While farm production costs have in- 
creased nearly 60% in 10 years, the 
price received by the farmer for 
wheat has eased from an average for 
all grades at the country elevator in 
1951 of $1.59 to an average in the 
last crop year of $1.29 bu. and this 
included government assistance of 8¢, 
Mr. Wesson said. Fluctuations in 
Canadian and U.S. dollar exchange 
rates have gone against the grain 
grower in Western Canada 

There is also a growing demand 
for deficiency payments to offset the 
cost-price squeeze. These demands 
appear to be coming from all agricul- 
tural areas in Canada, with the defi- 
ciency payments determined at the 
end of each crop year and based on 
production costs. 

Others suggest Canada should 
“take a leaf out of the U.S. book,” 
and follow through on a disposal pro- 
gram similar to Public Law 480. On 
the other hand, there are those who 
consider such action would be utter 
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folly because Canada could never 
compete with the treasury of the U.S. 
They are among those who are 
strongly convinced that certain phas- 
es of the U.S. surplus disposal policy 
have contributed to the cost-price 
squeeze in Canada, particularly where 
the wheat grower is concerned. 

Many contend that long term farm 
credit is an urgent need as well as 
crop insurance, a national conserva- 
tion program and an extension of 
producer marketing boards. However, 
these have political implications and 
in some instances the pros and cons 
are as far apart as the poles. 


More Grain 
Handled 


The Alberta Wheat Pool handled 
61,500,000 bu. of grain during the 
1956-57 crop year or more than 7 
million above the previous 12 months 
Before making provision for income 
tax, but allowing for depreciation, 
the pool’s net surplus for the crop 
year was $1,292,815. Delegates attend- 
ing the annual meeting at Calgary 
authorized the distribution of $1,032,- 
381 as patronage dividends 


Largest Weekly 
Export Total 


More than 9,300,000 bu. wheat and 
flour moved into export channels 
from Canadian ports for the week 
ended Dec. 5 to establish the largest 
weekly total so far this crop year. 
Flour clearances were down sharply 
in contrast to the previous week and 
were equivalent to only 467,000 bu., 
including 100,000 for International 
Wheat Agreement countries. A week 
earlier 1,561,000 bu. moved out in the 
form of flour and coupled with wheat 
exports put the seven-day total to 
7,820,000 bu. 

The latest figure showed class 2 
wheat clearances of 5,770,000 bu. in- 
cluding 2,974,000 for the U.K. and 
1,432,000 bu. for the USSR. Nether- 
lands took 477,000 bu.; Poland 328,- 
000; Germany 294,000; Belgium 145,- 
000, and Austria 75,000 bu. The bal- 
ance went to Japan. 

Canada’s IWA wheat clearances 
were the largest for any one week 
since the start of the crop year on 
Aug. 1 and totalled 3,075,000 bu. of 
which 1,236,000 cleared to Germany. 
There were six other destinations 
listed with 810,000 bu. for Japan; 450,- 
000 for Switzerland; 373,000 for 
Netherlands, and 140,000 bu. for Nor- 
way. Two-thirds of the remainder 
went to Belgium and the balance to 
Venezuela 


BREA & THE STAFF rue 


TRADE WITH CHINA 

OTTAWA—Speaking in the House 
of Commons Gordon Churchill, trade 
minister, said serious consideration 
would be given by the Canadian 
Wheat Board to any request by Com- 
munist China to buy wheat from 
Canada. He said Canada was not op- 
posed to trading with any country. 
The question would be whether pro- 
per arrangements could be made 








CANADIAN WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG—Exports of Canadian wheat and flour to all destina- 
tions for the period from August to October, inclusive, in the 1957-58 
crop year with comparative totals for 


low 

Aug.-Oct Total wheat 
1957-58 63,796,651 
1956-57 71,857,523 
1955-56 49,905 864 
1954-55 62,731,517 
1953-54 67,921,869 
1952-53 80,222,939 


the preceding five crop years fol- 


Wheat flour Wheat & flour 


8,693,864 72,490,515 
9,574,649 81,432,172 
9,911,109 59,816,973 
11,088,437 73,819,954 
11,305,863 79,227,732 
14,396,756 94,619,695 
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OMPAWN 


c ry Internationa 
G 7 


ULK FLOUR DIVIS! 


BULK INSTALLATION — Joseph Meisenzahl, president, Prince-Meisenzahl 
Food Products Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y., is making the final electrical hook- 
up for the initial delivery of bulk flour to the Rochester plant. The new bulk 
flour handling system was just recently completed. Explaining the bulk han- 


dling operation is Anthony L. DePasquale, New York durum sales manager, 
left, and John A. Lacey, bulk flour engineer, both of International Milling 
Co, At the far right is Louis A. Viviano, durum sales representative of Inter- 
national. Thes new bulk flour system was completely designed by Interna- 
tional’s bulk flour engineering department, This new system is part of a large 


expansion program now under way at the Prince-Meisenzah! Rochester plant. 








aternetanes Wheat Council, 1956-57 


ve Trar Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1956-57 
re Re jed by the International Wheat Counci 


0 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent 
Final Report Prepared Dec. 6, 1957 


} U Australia— ——Canada— Totals Combined 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Fiour Wheat Flour Wh.-Fi 
Aust 10 2.4 2.5 12.5 
Beigiun 105.2 35.4 18.9 8.9 144.1 44.4 188.5 
Boliv 60 40.8 60 40.8 100.9 
B 
R é 10.8 7.§ 31.4 38.9 
4 3.3 | 64 84.1 119.7 203.8 
a 43 3.3 SI ! *Si.1 
=. Reoul 4 8.9 9.6 4 28.5 29.9 
Ecuad 3.4 13.4 26.8 26.8 
Eaypt 
F 3 6.4 1.7 4.4 4.0 20.8 24.8 
697.4 181.0 47i.1 1,500.3 1,500.3 
243.2 243.2 243.2 
6.4 8.5 2.8 2.4 19.2 20.9 401 
Hait 41.7 6.7 46.4 48.4 
43 6 4.3 49 9.2 
4 oe oe 9 1.3 
195.3 200.0 200.0 
126.4 140.9 140.9 
29.6 22 77.3 29.8 129.8 
61.2 45.4 206.6 2066 
9.9 9.9 9.9 
587.7 436.8 1,024.5 1,024.5 
K 
t 6.9 69 6 
t 3 1.5 1.5 
Me 
Nethe 296 4 1.7 54.3 5.3 352.3 114.4 466.7 
New Ze j 157.9 2.1 157.9 2.1 160.0 
N rag 6.9 3.0 9.9 9.9 
Norw 6.3 98.1 ).7 26.3 177.0 
4 47 20.6 20.4 
4.9 8 ° 4.9 1.8 16.7 
t 8 77 75.7 167.4 167.4 
f , r 4 16.6 8.1 80.9 31.4 112.3 
A 4.8 31.0 35.8 
pwitz 130.6 $0.6 130.6 
South Ad 
Vat : ty 4.8 48 148 
Vene 6 1.6 3 55.3 7.0 162.9 169.9 
Yugoslav 97.3 97.3 97.3 
2,605.4 16.8 573.7 138.9 1,376.5 202.2 4,740.9 1,077.9 5,618.8 
00 
ide 25,000 met tons from Argentina and 3,100 metric tons from Sweden to Nor 
netr tons to Denmark, 150,800 to Germany, |,800 to Netherlands from France 
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Acme-Evans Flours 
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dough ut flour 


fmene) 40 3 KIN G—cookie rotate! 


CRACKER KING- cracker sponge flour 


GRAHAM KING 100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
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FREE WHEAT 
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inventory it held at more than 777 
million bushels of the big feed grain. 
This makes a total held, owned or 
under loan coverage of all wheat of 
about 950 million bushels 

Starting from the outset of this 
wheat crop year USDA had a total of 
a carryout of old crop wheat of 927 
million bushels, which with a carry- 
out of more than 900 million made a 
total 1957-58 erop supply of more 
than 18 billion bushels, 
that time exports of wheat 
and wheat flour have been about 175 
bushels. In that five-month 
the wheat crop year do- 
mestic disappearance may be con- 
servatively estimated at 40 million 
bushels per month or about 200 mil- 
lion. This adds up to a real disap- 
pearance of about 375 million, 

Deducting this disappearance from 
the estimate of total supply, it my 
be seen that from the remaining 1.435 
billion bushels, with USDA now re- 
porting control of more than 950 mil- 
lion bushels, the free market 
supply through this crop year will be 
about 480 million bushels. 


Since 


million 
period of 


Other Aspects 

Other aspects of the USDA report 
on its inventory of grains under loan 
and its new crop loan program reveal 
that there has been a heavy impound- 
ing of barley and sorghums grown in 
Texa 

USDA officials said that the Texas 
loan program for sorghums was an- 
ticipated. But they pointed out that 
late unseasonable harvest conditions 
will mean that much of the sorghum 
crop in the northern new belt will be 
fed off to cattle and that the high 
moisture of this crop will discourage 
loan entry 

Some USDA officials declare that 
the first quarter of this crop feeding 
year will show the greatest disap- 
pearance of feed grains on record 
They appear to be centering their at- 
tention wholly on the wet corn crop, 
since loan movement of sorghums in 
Texas may cause reconsideration of 
this conelusion, 

A reported decline in the cotton 
crop amounts to-—-in terms of USDA 
specialists an equivalent reduction 
of about 10 million bushels of soy- 
in terms of competitive values 
of cottonseed meal, 


Soybean Situation 

If soybean exports hold up as well 
as those of last year--now a possi- 
bility as compared with reports from 
China mainland——it could mean that 
the soybean carryover at the close of 
this year will be well below a 
previously indicated total of 50 mil- 
lion bushels 

The bie “if” in the soybean situa- 
tion is the availability of Publie Law 
180 authorization for edible oils this 
year. The current bulge in cottonoil 
prices may be taking that commodity 
out of export demand under PL 480 
authorizations 

On the basis of the present $1 bil- 
lion availability of money for PL 480 
this year, FAS officials have said they 
cannot do the whole job of moving 
edible oils from the U.S. this year to 
meet demand and to provide a price 
supporting factor under the edible 
oil market. On the basis of the $1 
billion availability they can only pro- 
vide part of the loaf, This is not seen 
as satisfactory price-wise to protect 
the oil seed crushers from dangerous 
or ruinous margins this crop year, 

Since Ezra Taft Benson, secretary 
of agriculture, has announced that he 


bean 


crop 
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plans to ask Congress for authoriza- 
tion for an additional $15 billion 
through fiscal 1959 for PL 480 there 
may be some hope that exports of 
edible fats and other surplus com- 
modities will zoom up to the heavy 
demand that foreign national requests 
have shown, 

This request from Congress is to 
take effect immediately on passage 
and signing by the President. It could 
be effective this present crop year for 
grains and edible oils. 

Congress is eager for PL 480 pro- 
grams but it remains to be seen if it 
can forego partisan and local frictions 
to give this plan of Mr. Benson a 
green light. 

PL 480 is the balance wheel for the 
commodity markets this crop year 
Congressional delay can defer and 
defeat any substance of bullish at- 
mosphere for the domestic commodity 
markets, Congress on both sides of 
each chamber has a deep affinity for 
the PL 480 law. Yet it must be ex- 
pected that the farm politicians who 
are eager to oppose and defeat the 
Benson farm program may use their 
techniques to make him look bad po- 
litically even though such opposition 
may result ultimately in losses to the 
farmers. 


~—weGREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Herman H. Trapp, 
Milling Veteran, 
Dies in Seattle 


SEATTLE—Herman H. Trapp, re 
tired superintendent of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co.,_ distinguished 
member of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers and a miller by trade 
more than half a century, died here 
Dec. 9 of a heart attack. He was 76, 
aud for most of his lifetime was a 
familiar figure to the industry he 
served both in the U.S. and his na- 
tive Canada 

Mr. Trapp comp'eted his first 50 
years as a miller Sept. 1, 1948. His 
long and active career inc'uded a 
tenure with Russell-Miller dating 
from 1923, and prior to that, service 
with such Ontario firms as Shirk & 
Snider, Brant Milling Co., Wenger 
Milling Co, and the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co,, Ltd. He numbered among 
his accomplishments a membership 
in the AOM from the year 1912, and 
served as president of that «associa 
tion in 1931, and as its treasurer 
for 17 years. His AOM service was 
c'imaxed in the fall of 1950 when 
Mr. Trapp was presented the sssoci- 
ation’s distinguished service award 

He was born Aug. 8, 1881, at 
Hawksville, Ont., and in the manner 
of others of his day, took up the 
trade of his father, which happened 
to be flour milling. 


First Job 

In later years Mr. Trapp would 
recall for friends how, during the 
summer as a boy, he used to ride 
his bicycle to every mill within a 
100-mile radius of his home search- 
ing for a job. The bicycling never 
yielded his first job, and the actual 
offer came when he may have 
expected it, as a trick miller for 
Shirk & Snider at Bridgeport, Ont 
Remuneration was $25 a month for 
+ work week of six 12-hour days 
He retained the job about a year, 
and then took a position with the 
Brant Mi'ling Co. at St. George, Ont., 
where he stayed another year 

In December, 1900, he and _ his 
father leased a mill at Ayton, Ont., 
from the Wenger Milling Co. They 
cperated this property as the F. C 
Trapp & Son Milling Co. for more 


least 


than five years, until their lease ex- 
pired and the elder Mr. Trapp re- 
tired 

The young Mr. Trapp then wrote 
letters of application to a number 
of the larger Canadian milling com- 
panies, and was soon given a job 
offer from the general superintendent 
of the Ogi'vie mill at Ft. William. 
He accepted immediately, and was 
employed as a grinder, turning down 
in the process a higher paving job 
to obtain the experience offered by 
the grinder’s lower paying position. 
The mill, a 2500-bbl. unit in the 
Ogi'vie chain, was just being built 
when Mr. Trapp joined the company. 
While delays in estab'ishing the p'ant 
were being remedied. he spent two 
months at the Ogilvie mill in Win- 
nipeg, a p'ant referred to at that time 
as the “palace mill of the world.” 
Returning to Ft. William, he assisted 
with starting up of the mill, and in 
six years worked his way up to the 
post of mill superintendent. He re- 
mained as superintendent of the Ogil- 
vie mill at Ft. William until the 
spring of 1923, at which time he 
was offered a job as assistant to the 
late Arthur Miller, head of the Rus- 
ell-Mil'er Milling Co., at that time. 
Mr. Trapp joined Russel!-Miller when 
the Buffalo mill was being construct- 
ed as a duplicate of the “B” mill in 
Minneapolis In 1924 he was trans- 
ferred to Buffalo by Mr. Miller to 
take over supervision of the comp'e- 
tion of the mill. He remained to op- 
erate the mill for 16 years, until 1940, 
when he came to Minneapolis to suc- 


ceed Mr. Miller as superintendent of 
mills 
New Duties 
When Russell-Miller bought the 
Standard-Tilton Milling Co. proper- 


ties at Alton, Ill., and Dallas, Texas, 
in 1940, Mr. Trapp spent consider- 
ab'e time in the newly acquired mills 
refiowing and equipping them. Fol- 
lowing this period, he supervised op- 
erations of the company’s mills in 
Montana, the Dakotas, Minnesota, 
Illinois and Texas. 

Mr. Trapp was active in the Ma- 
sonic Order, including its Royal Arch 
Masons, Knights Templar, Scottish 
Rite and Shrine lodges. He served as 
an elder of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Minneapolis. 

Survivors ine!ude his widow, Lola, 
a daughter, Marion, and a son, 
Creighton, all of Seattle; and an- 
other daughter, Mrs. Fred Emmert, 
Dallas, Texas. 


BREAD (6 THE GTAFF OF Lire 


Canadian Export 
Picture Brightens 


MONTREAL — The Canadian ex- 
port flour market is showing an im- 
provement compared with the situa- 
tion at this time last year, H. Nor- 
man Davis, president, Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co,., Ltd., told stockholders at 
the firm's annual meeting 

Mr. Davis is a little more optimis- 
tic about prospects than he was a 
year ago, although, he pointed out, 
he is not looking for a “satisfactory” 
price return, but the higher protein 
wheat crop and the popularity of 
Canadian flour in many markets, to- 
gether with operating economies, 
“make me feel more encouraged 
about the future.” 

The domestic flour market, Mr. 
Davis reported, remains highly com- 
petitive. In a review of the various 
divisions of the company, he said that 
cake mix sales have declined about 
30% from the peak as a result of 
severe competition and price-cutting. 
However, this situation, too, was 
looking somewhat better, he said. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six we ignature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
Seana eeal v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 




















good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 574, 
Jefferson City, Mo 

INTERESTED IN SECURING SECOND- 
hand Richardson Dump Seale for small 
streams of millfeed. Address Ad No. 3297, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn 

HELP WANTED 

comer amas v = naman 

FLOUR MILLER WITH PRACTICAL EX- 
perience in soft and hard wheat milling 
To be completely responsible for produc 
tion in a medium-size mill in the East 
College training in milling industry de 
sirable Preferred age under 45. Send 
resume Ad No 3307, The Northwestern 
Miller, I) ©. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Ren tere v 





VOLUME AND PROFIT MINDED FLOUR 
salesman with management abilit and 
experience wishes to relocate with mill 
offering challenging and rewarding oppor 
tunity in the East Address Ad No. 3318 
The Northwestern Miller Minneapolis 1 
Minn 





MACHINERY FOR SALE | 
v 


Flour & Feed Machinery 
Near New & Rebuilt 


Nine Richmond Gyro Whips for rebolt; two 
4x27 Nordyke Sifters; 5 Sizes Howes In-Susp. 
Scourers; three Jumbo Sifters; Richardson 
Grain Scales; all sizes dble. roller mills; 
one new 9x24 Wolf; No. 7 Snappy Shaker 
with Asp. Leg; Flour & Feed Packers; No. 2 
Forster Hammer Mill 25 H.P.; all sizes 
Draver Feeders; one 2845 Micro Master; 
Sulton Steel & Oliver Gravity Sep.; 49A 
Clipper Scalper; Eddy Huller Scarifier; new 
& used Oct Crimpers; Jet Grain Steamers; 
oll size fans; new rolls our specialty. Many 
other items. All hinery guoranteed. Ship 
on approval. 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, Inc. 
12 N.E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 




















MORRISON 


(Continued from page 7) 





elevators “C” and “H,"” together with 
a large share of annual earnings, is 
being invested in the company’s mod- 
ernization program. 

Morrison Milling Co. was chartered 
May 29, 1936, to acquire the proper- 
ties of the Alliance Milling Co., which 
was then liquidated. The company be- 
gan business with fixed asset valua- 
tions totaling $65,000 and total assets 
of $106,000. Cost of subsequent addi- 
tions has brought the total of plant 
investments to $920,061.36 against 
which there is a depreciation reserve 
of $411,098.40. The original invest- 
ment of stock owners has been more 
than returned to the investors by 
cash dividends, and the net worth of 
the company exceeds six times the 
original investment. The only source 
of invested capital has been from 
company earnings and depreciation 
charged. 
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Service Headquarters 


FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


(SSSR HK KRESS eeReee eee e eee SCCCRRERPR EERE 


For more than 80 years... 


. . . The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its un- 
rivalled program of services to 
advertisers. Developed and main- 
tained to offer advertisers valu- 
able tools in the operation of their 
businesses, this traditional service 
program is being improved and 
expanded, increasing its value to 
advertisers and to the industries 
with which they are associated. 


The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program: 


®@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 
news magazine 


®@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 


®@ The Library, for reference and 
research 


@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
advertisers 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 
needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 





Che- Northwestern -Miller 





and Agricultural Chemicals 
Tue NortHwestern Miter ¢ Fereosrurrs 
Tue AMERICAN Baker * Mitiuinc Propuction 
Cropure 











2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH orpices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. 


The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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The 
houses. 
hole varies with the type of bird de- 


cub scouts were buiiding bird 
Since the size of the entrance 


sired, each cub was to decide the 
kind of bird family he wanted to 
occupy his house, then take it home 


and have his father drill the holes 
accordingly. 

Bobby returned to the next meet- 
ing, bird house in hand, but still lack- 


ing the required opening. “Couldn't 
you make up your mind,” the den 
mother asked, “the kind of bird you 


want to live in your house?” 

“Sure,” replied Bobby confidently. 
“It's for a red-headed woodpecker 
He can peck his own hole!” 


¢¢¢ 


The manager of a night spot in 
Florida, about to go to lunch with a 
friend, was approached by his new 


bartender 
he agreed. 


for a raise. “Sure thing,” 
“How much are you mak 


ing now?” 
“$150 a week.” 
“Is that all?” said the owner 


“Why didn’t you come to me before? 
From now on your salary is doubled 
And you get 10% of the bar profits. 
Oh, yes—and the cloakroom conces- 
sion. Is that okay?” 

“Ts it!” gasped the dazed barman 
and rushed happily back to his post. 

“Brother!” said the manager’s 
friend. “That’s the biggest jump I’ve 
ever heard of. You certainly must 
think a lot of him.” 

“That rat?” snarled the manager. 
“He’s been pocketing most of the 
receipts ever since he came here. I 
just want to show him what a top 
job he’s being fired from tonight.” 


¢*¢ ¢ 


It’s easy to take a child to task; 
the difficulty lies in getting him to 
do it. 











TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. 


The 


process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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a Nel DYOX unit in use at the William 
Kelly Mill. This unit generates and meters 
chlorine dioxide gas used in the maturing 
of fiour. Fresh gas is made automatically 
as it is needed and the daily makingup 


of new batches is not required 
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PASS IES 


The William Kelly Milling Co. of Hutchinson, Kansos which has a daily capacity of 
5000 cwt 


WHY THE WILLIAM KELLY MILLING CO. 
USES W&T FLOUR TREATMENT 





wWET NOVADEL FEEDERS used at the 
With a half-century of milling experience behind it, the William William Kelly Mill to precisely measure 


Kelly Milling Co. knows that the best grade of flour requires precise and feed NOVADELOX for flour color 


improvement 


and uniform treatment methods. Because of this knowledge, they in 
sure that their flour is uniformly aged, and of the best color, by using 
Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services. 


Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the William Kelly Mill 
includes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora® unit for conditioning; 





Novadelox® for bleaching. All equipment furnished has been proven 











efficient and dependable in operation and is periodically checked and j 4. 
maintained by Wallace & Tiernan so that costly shutdowns are avoided : { : 7 
In addition, the William Kelly Milling Co. has available, at all times, ; } 

skilled and experienced technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan j : 

to aid them in the solution of their flour processing problems. j 


The William Kelly Milling Co. is only one of the many flour mill- 
ing companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of 
these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete 


flour service. ae Nr. W.N. Kelly, vice president, watching Mr, W. P. Riley, 


superintendent, make a slick test to determine the color 
of the treated flour They know that their fiours ore 


whiter and brighter because of WAT Flour Treatment 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES |!tN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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“Stir it with the sun” 


‘ 


No one knows who first uttered the proverb, “to 


make good bread, stir it with the sun.”’ 


But this unknown genius summed up an idea 
that applies as forcefully to today’s mass produc- 
tion miller and baker as it did to the lonely farm 


family of centuries ago. 


Bread has kept its importance in the minds and 


hearts of people because the bakers and millers 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


never have stopped “‘getting up early’’ to improve 
their product. 

General Mills “stirs with the sun” by sponsoring 
research aimed at making tomorrow’s bread even 
better than today’s. 








General 


Mills 








